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THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL POLITICAL 
PARTIES IN CANADA 
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“FT*HE most common and durable source of factions’, declared 

James Madison in 1787,) “has been the various and unequal 
distribution of property. Those who hold and those who are 
without property have ever formed distinct interests in society. 
Those who are creditors, and those who are debtors, fali under a 
like discrimination. A landed interest, a manufacturing interest, 
a mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, with many lesser inter- 
ests, grow up of necessity in civilized nations, and divide them into 
different classes, actuated by different sentiments and views. T 
regulation of these various and interfering interests forms 
principal task of modern legislation, and involves the spirit of 
party and faction in the necessary and ordinary operations of the 
government.” 

“In the course of political evolution’, declared Mr. W. L 
Mackenzie King, addressing the National Federation of Liberal 
Women in 1928,? “‘we witness a constant struggle of two contending 
principles, the principle of the future and the principle of the past. 
... To the ever-present conflict of these principles we owe the 
birth and growth of political parties. .. . By whatever names those 
parties may be designated, they tend more and more to owe their 
existence to this conflict of principles between the future and the 
past, a conflict which, when the history of the future is unfolded, 
will be found to have been continuous irom the dawn of civilization 
to the eve of the millenium.”’ 

This paper is an attempt to apply to the history of Canadian 
political parties the materialist analysis of Madison, and to show 


1The Federalist, no. X. 


2W. L. Mackenzie King, Liberalism the principle of the future: An address (published 
as a pamphlet, n.d.). 
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by implication the irrelevance of commonly offered idealistic 
explanations, such as that provided by Mr. King. | shall, there- 
fore, not spend time inquiring what Canadian Conservatives have 
been trying to conserve since the achievement of responsible 
government or what Canadian Liberals have been trying to liber- 
ate. 1| shall devote myself to studying that struggle of different 
interests to which Madison drew attention; and I shall discuss how 
out of “the regulation of these various and interfering interests”, 
involving as it did ‘the spirit of party and faction in the necessary 
and ordinary operations of the government”, the Canadian party- 
system was evolved. 

Madison and the founders of the American constitution appar- 
ently expected a multiplicity of parties in the new republic corres- 
ponding to the different forms of propertied interests. Instead, 
there developed a peculiar North American two-party system, 
centring mainly about the conflict between the industrial and 
financial interests on the one side and the agricultural interests on 
the other. But in the course of the struggle for the control of the 
presidency each party had to make some appeal to all the sectional 
groups within the nation; so that the two national parties tended 
to become loose opportunistic collections of politicians, containing 
in their membership representatives from competing sectional and 
class groups all across the continent, maintaining an uneasy unity 
by appeals to traditional symbols and by an intricate and unprin- 
cipled system of bargaining and compromise. 

In Canada a similar two-party system grew up and developed 
with the geographical expansion of the Dominion. The fact that 
the British names for the parties were preserved and that the 
parties operated within a British constitutional framework made 
little difference to their essentially North American quality. The 
stage properties were imported from Britain, but the plot of the 
play and the characters on the stage were all native products. 


Il 


The present-day Canadian party system goes back to a 
starting-point in the old province of Canada, in 1854, in the period 
immediately following the achievement of responsible government. 
The so-called Reform party of Lafontaine and Baldwin, which was 
never quite a party but rather a coalition of groups, was in process 
of disintegration into its original elements. Out of the confusion 
there was formed a new coalition, which at the start seemed to 
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contemporaries only one of several possible coalitions. But it gave 
itself the inspired name of the Liberal-Conservative party, and, 
under the long leadership of John A. Macdonald, it slowly con- 
solidated itself from a coalition into a party which dominated 
Canadian politics for forty years. Over against the Liberal- 
Conservatives, the various groups and individuals who found 
themselves wandering in the wilderness of opposition gradually in 
their turn coalesced into a new Reform or Liberal party, claiming 
to base themselves upon the traditions of Baldwin and Lafontaine, 
but achieving party cohesion more slowly than the Liberal- 
Conservatives because, until the day of Laurier, they seldom 
enjoyed the sweets of national office. 

The differences between the two parties were never, before or 
after Confederation, as clear-cut as the differences between their 
two outstanding leaders, Macdonald and Brown. In fact, in the 
early days they never quite became parties at all in the modern 
sense. There were too many individuals whose allegiance was 
uncertain—‘‘loose fish’, ‘‘shaky fellows’, ‘‘waiters on Provi- 
dence’. There were too many constituencies whose practice it 
was to elect “independents” of one stripe or another—+.e., repre- 
sentatives who were expected, by a realistic bartering of their 
votes, to get the utmost possible concessions for their locality or 
their economic group from the party leaders who sought their 
support. Members of the legislature, both front benchers and 
back benchers, passed with remarkable ease from one political 
camp to another. The reader of Canadian newspapers in the 
1850’s and 1860's is struck at once by the fact that the papers 
never agree with one another in reporting the results of general 
elections. Each claims for its side all the doubtful members, and 
the controversy is not cleared up until there have been two or three 
divisions in the newly elected house, Nor is it entirely cleared up 
then. For, as Macdonald was wont to complain, the trouble with 
so many of these independents was that, after being bought, they 
often refused to stay bought. Hence the extreme instability of 
Canadian governments in the 1850’s and 1860's, and the bewilder- 
ing rapidity with which new experimental combinations of polli- 
ticians succeeded one another in office. Hence the general low 
level of political morality. Hence also the ferocity with which the 
fight was carried on. 

Still it was out of this confused turmoil that the lines of party 
division were gradually laid down. And, since it was this party 
system of the original province of Canada which established itself 
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over the whole dominion after 1867, it is necessary to begin by 
inquiring what these lines of division were. 

Who, then, were the Liberal-Conservatives? Popular tradi- 
tion has it that Macdonald brought together all the moderate 
elements in Canadian politics into his new party, leaving the ex- 
tremists in the cold of opposition. Yet one reads the books . vain 


vhat 


to discover in what sense these moderates were moderate, ¢ 
were the two extremes between which they formed the golden 


Canadian mean. To be sure there were the Clear Grits and the 
Roug what may be called the one extreme; but the repre- 
sentatives of the other extreme, the old Family Compact Tories, 
were, as 2 matter of fact, part of Macdonald’s ‘“‘moderate”’ party. 


As . ee 1] nid 1, enslarary . ~“ntere no , 2 
An VnvVv, aiter ai snouida tne rauway promoters and manutac- 


1 


turers who supported the Liberal-Conservatives because that 


part Ix ifter their interests be called moderate, while the 
F : } i saht fas } oe @ ractae an +} . »: £8 
tT farmers who fought for their interests in the Clear Grit 
pal re designated as extreme? Historians who apply such 


adjectives to competing party groups demonstrate merely that 
ged all the issues by accepting in advance the 
standards and the scale of values of one side in the discussion. 
The Liberai-Conservative coalition of 1854 was composed of 
four main groups. A short examination of each of them in turn 
ill reveal what was their chicf bond of union. 
The group which was numerically strongest was that of the 
rench-Canadian Romar 


F 1 Catholics of whom George Etienne 
Cartier was by 1854 rapid 


ly becoming the recognized leader. We 
save been told that Macdonald sensed the natural conservatism 
of the French and set out from the start of his career to woo them. 
This is no doubt true as far as it goes, but it does not take us very 
far. There still remains a blank period in the political evolution 
of the French Canadians which has never been properly explored. 
In the 1820’s and 1830's there was going on in Lower Canada a 
bitter struggle between the Montreal mercantile interests, who 
were dreaming of a commercial state which should extend across 
the continent and pour its traffic (and profits) into the St. Law- 
rence, and the French-Canadian peasants who had no taste to be 
taxed for such far-reaching purposes but wished only to be left to 
enjoy their accustomed static agricultural civilization.* Lord 
Durham reported in alarmist language in 1839 that relations be- 
tween the two races were so embittered that neither would ever 
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‘See D. G. Creighton, ‘“The commercial class in Canadian politics” (Papers and pro- 
ceedings of the Canadian Political Science Association, V, 1933). 
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again accept the government of the other. Yet fifteen years later 
they are living together in beautiful amity. In the fifteen years 
after Durham there somehow or other developed that ailiance 
which has been the permanent dominating factor in Canadian 
politics ever since—the alliance between the Montreal commercial 
and industrial interests intent upon consolidating an economic 
empire and the great mass of the French-Canadian voters who 
accepted the leadership of the church. 

In support of this alliance of French and English interests in 
Quebec, Macdonald brought trom Upper Canada a sufficiently 
large body of Orange Loyalists to give his party a fairly continuous 
majority from the 1850's to the 1890's. To regard this Anglo- 
French entente of Macdonald and Cartier as merely a case of 
mutual racial and religious tolerance, and to neglect the dynamic 
economic purposes which lay behind it, is to take a very superficial 
view of Canadian politics. 

We have very little light on the processes, between the 1830's 
and 1850's, by which this new alignment of forces in Lower Canada 
was brought about, but at any rate it is clear that in the career of 
Cartier we find its personification. Cartier was the avowed and 
recognized spokesman of the French-Catholic hierarchy. He was 
also the solicitor of the Grand Trunk Railway Company and the 
recognized spokesman ior Grand Trunk interests during the fifties 
and sixties when the affairs of the Grand Trunk were the most 
important subject of political controversy. Cartier represents in 
his own person the break with the long previous French-Canadian 
tradition of opposition to the commercial ambitions and policy of 
the English elements in Montreal. On the eve of Confederation, 
looking back over his own career, he took occasion to explain that 
he had never accepted all Papineau’s policy,—‘‘Mr. Papineau not 
being a commercial man, and not understanding the importance 
of these measures. He considered Mr. Papineau was right in the 
struggle he maintained against the oligarchy of that time in power; 
but he had never approved of the course which he took with 
reference to commercial matters and in opposition to measures 
for the improvement of the country.’’ 

In the thick volume of 817 pages in which Joseph Tassé col- 
lected the speeches of Sir Georges Cartier, the first speech printed 
is one in the election campaign of 1844 on responsible government; 
but the second is on the Montreal and Portland Railway. It was 


‘Parliamentary debates on the subject of the Confederation of the British North American 
provinces (Quebec, 1865), 61. 
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delivered on August 10, 1846, at a great open-air meeting, pre- 
sided over by Lafontaine, and held for the purpose of working up 
popular enthusiasm in behalf of this project of equipping Montreal 
with a winter port. ‘The prosperity of Montreal’, Cartier teld 
his hearers, ‘‘depends upon its position as the entrep6t of the 
commerce of the West. ... We can only maintain that position 
if we assure ourselves of the best means of transport from the West 
to the Atlantic by means of our canals and of this railway.’"> Here 
in 1846 is the whole gospel of the Montreal mercantile class upon 
the lips of a French Canadian; and, at the close of the meeting, so 
M. Tassé informs us, many shares were subscribed in the projected 
railway, ‘‘Messrs. Lafontaine and Cartier giving the example’. 

When he became a member of the legislature Cartier continued 
his active interest in railway development. He served as iegal 
adviser to the Grand Trunk promoters, and the first resolution of 
the board of directors of the Grand Trunk Company in 1853 ap- 
pointed him as its solicitor for Canada East. In the later 1850’s 
and through the 1860’s the Grand Trunk had to come repeatedly 
to the legislature for financial help of one kind or another, and it 
was Cartier who took the leading part in seeing that the help was 
forthcoming. ‘“‘The Grand Trunk’’, he boasted, “‘and the Vic- 
toria Bridge have flooded Montreal with an abundance of pros- 
perity. What would Montreal be without the Grand Trunk? It 
has assured for us the commerce of the West.’’® His biographer, 
Mr. John Boyd, quotes the admiring comment of William Wain- 
wright, one of the leading Grand Trunk officials: ‘“‘It was un- 
doubtedly through the Arrangements Act, the passage of which 
by the Canadian parliament was secured by George Etienne 
Cartier, that the company was saved at that time [1862].... 
Cartier in this connection rendered a service that should never be 
forgotten by Canadians, for through his influence the collapse of a 
railway enterprise that meant so much for the country was un- 
doubtedly prevented. George Etienne Cartier was the biggest 
French Canadian I have ever known.’"’ Exactly. On Montreal 
standards, the test of bigness in a French Canadian was the degree 
of his assistance in advancing the cause of the commercial empire 
of Montreal. 

“For fourteen years, from 1852 to 1867, Cartier was chairman 


5Joseph Tassé, Discours de Sir Georges Cartier, Baronnet, accompagnés de notices 
(Montréal, 1893), 7. 

*John Boyd, Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart.: His life and times (Toronto, 1914), 161. 
*Ibid., 165. 
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of the Railway Committee of the Legislature of United Canada”; 
and finally, to quote Mr. Boyd’s delightful euphemism, ‘‘he 
crowned his career by having passed by parliament the first charter 
for the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway’’.* The 
charter to which Mr. Boyd refers was that which was granted in 
1872 to Sir Hugh Allan of Montreal and his associates and which 
gave rise to the incident famous in Canadian history as the Pacific 
Scandal. 

So much for the French-Canadian place in the Liberal-Con- 
servative party. It should be added, of course, that during the 
same time that it provided this support to business enterprise, the 
Catholic vote obtained many things which were of interest to the 
church—the incorporation of religious communities with the 
locking up of large landed estates in mortmain, the clerical control 
of education in Lower Canada, the extension of separate schools in 
Upper Canada, and so forth. 

The second group in the Liberal-Conservative party consisted ° 
of Montreal big business and such voting support from the Eastern 
Townships as it could command. Numerically the Lower-Cana- 
dian English did not count for much, but they had an importance 
out of all proportion to their numbers because of their connection 
with the commercial and industrial enterprises of Montreal. On 
the whole, the Eastern Townships tended to follow this Montreal 
leadership in politics; and it is interesting to observe the argu- 
ments by which the majority of their votes were attracted into the 
Liberal-Conservative camp. If race and religion had been the 
dominating factors in Canadian politics of the fifties and sixties, 
as the traditional accounts of the pre-Confederation period would 
have it, the Lower-Canadian English would surely have been at- 
tracted into an alliance with the Upper-Canadian Grits; and it 
was a frequent complaint of the Toronto Globe that they did not 
vote with their western fellow citizens who shared their language 
and religion. 

Alexander Galt® was the outstanding representative in politics ° 
of the Lower-Canada English section. Note the arguments which 
Galt addresses to his constituents in his great speech at Sherbrooke 

8Tbid., 167. 

®Galt had gone into politics in 1849 in order to advance the interests of the British 
American Land Company of which he was the Canadian manager. Explaining his 
action to the directors in London, he wrote: ‘‘I consider the interests of the Company 
and of the country to be identical. ... 1 ought perhaps to add that I am not the least 
likely to become a political partisan; my views are all for objects of material advan- 


tage’ (see O. D. Skelton, The life and times of Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt, Toronto, 1920, 
143). Here speaks the perfect ‘‘moderate’’. 
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on Noveinber 23, 1864, when he is presenting the project of Con- 
federation to them and when he has to allay their fears of handing 
themselves over to a permanent French majority in the Province 
of Quebec: 
The interests of the British population of Lower Canada were iden- 
tical with those of the French Canadians; these peculiar interests 
being that the trade and commerce of the Western country should 
continue to flow through Lower Canada. ... He telt that in taking 
his position in the [Quebec] Conference he was charged, not alto- 
gether with the simple duty of a representative of the British portion 
of the population of Lower Canada, but he felt that he equally 
represented his French Canadian friends; and his conviction was 
that, instead of there being any clashing and Givision oj interests, 
they would be found in the future more ciosely bound together than 
ever before. It would be found that the effect of the combination 
of all the Provinces would be to benefit Lower Canada—-not French 
Lower Canada or British Lower Canada—but the whole of Lower 
Canada—by giving it the position of being the commercial heart of 
the country. ... He thought our material interests would have to 
govern us in this respect. ... hie thought it was plain that Lower 
Canada was going to be the great commercial centre for the whole 
of the Provinces, and even when we extended the boundaries of our 
Empire to the countries bordering on the Saskatchewan and the 
Rocky Mountains, the whole wealth of that great country must pour 
down the St. Lawrence and stimuiate the industry of the cities of 


Qo 


Lower Canada.!° 


Confederation, in other words, meant the fina! realization of 
the dream of a commercial empire with the lower St. Lawrence for 
its focus; and, in face of such an opportunity, it behoved the two 
races on the St. Lawrence to rise above their mutual suspicions. 
Let me repeat that, of course, the Liberal-Conservative party stood 
for a policy of appeasement between French and English; but the 
dynamic purpose tor which appeasement was sought was the 
establishment of Montreal's ‘‘commercial state’’. 

In the field of journalism the chief exponent of the ideas and 
ambitions of the Montreal business group was, then as now, the 
Montreal Gazette. Copious quotations could be extracted from 
the Gazette illustrating this same thesis which Galt expounded at 
Sherbrooke, and it is worth noting that in all these quotations from 
the Gazeite, from Galt and from Cartier, there is practically no 
talk about those vague abstractions which are called political prin- 
ciples. The emphasis is entirely upon interests. ‘‘Their politics’, 
said the Toronto Globe of the two Montreal papers, the Gazeite and 


A. T. Galt, Speech on the proposed union of the British North American provinces, 
delivered at Sherbrooke, C.E., 23rd November, 1864 (Montreal, 1864). 
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the Pilot, “have been conducted on a mercantile basis. ... The 
five loaves and two fishes are their seven cardinal principles.’ 

On the other two groups, both from Upper Canada, who made » 
up the Liberal-Conservative coalition, there is no need to dwell so 
long. It is clear that the Hincksite Reformers, the third group in 
the coalition, the so-called ‘‘moderates’” among the Upper- 
Canadian followers of Robert Baldwin, were primarily urban. 
Francis Hincks himself was notoriously on very intimate terms 
with the Grand Trunk promoters—too intimate, so ! 


lis critics 
charged. When he retired from active politics in 1854, he be- 
queathed to Macdonald the Hincksite group and its leader, John 
Ross. Ross had gone to England to complete the Grand Trunk 


deal, and he was one of the five cabinet ministers sitting upon the 
directorate of the railway company to denote the close connection 
between the Canadian government and the transportation enter- 
prise. In due course he became president of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company. 


he fourth ° 
element in the Liberal-Conservative coalition, is important for the 
voting power which it contributed and for the intensification of 


anti-American feeling which it gave to the party, but for little el 


Macdonald’s own Upper-Canadian Tory following, t! 


2 


We need only note here that it was the old high and dry Family 
Compact Tory hero, Sir Allan MacNab, who contributed the 
slogan of the new coalition when he declared in a famous phrase 
that “railways are my politics’. 

The main element in the coalition which gradually formed itself + 
in opposition to the Liberal-Conservatives was, of course, com- 
posed of the Clear Grits of Upper Canada. Grittism had the 
centre of its strength in the pioneer farming area of the Ontario 
peninsula, and was a characteristic expression of frontier agrarian 
democracy. The vigorous and growing young city of Toronto, 
from which railways were beginning to radiate westward and 
northward, formed the intellectual as well as the economic capital 
of these pioneer wheat farmers; and its relation to them was like 
that of Winnipeg in our own day to the radical pioneer wheat 
farmers of the prairie. In Toronto the Grit movement found an 
incomparable leader with an incomparable organ through which 
the gospel of Grittism might be preached—George Brown and his 
Globe.* East of Toronto the strength of the Grits gradually de- 


LiNov. 2, 1859. 


2On Grit ideas and policies see further: F.H. Underhill, ‘Some aspects of Upper 
Canadian radical opinion in the decade before Confederation’’ (Canadian Historical 
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clined; and along the eastern end of Lake Ontario, down the St. 
Lawrence and up the Ottawa, while there were men calling them- 
selves Reformers, pure Grittism made little appeal. These dis- 
tricts were connected economically with Montreal rather than 
with Toronto. When the Montreal Gazette appealed for the inter- 
ests of the St. Lawrence route against the “Peninsular interest’’ of 
western Grittism, it met with sympathetic response in the eastern 
parts of Upper Canada. 

The appeal of the Globe was essentially to the West. The 
commercial and financial interests of Toronto often joined hands 
with the Glode’s “intelligent yeomanry”’ of the peninsula in fighting 
against the schemes of Montreal for tariffs that gave differential 
advantages to imports w@ the St. Lawrence, and against Mont- 
real’s monopolistic control of transportation, credit, and wholesale 
distribution. The Globe criticized the protectionist tendencies of 
Galt’s tariffs in 1858 and 1859, but Brown could not get the 
Reformers nearer Montreal to agree with him in his free-trade 
views. It was the Globe which initiated and led the campaign for 
the extension of Canada westward to the Red River and the prair- 
ies; and on this question the Grit attitude was very much like that 
of the radical Republicans to the south with their free-homestead 
policy and their election cry of ‘‘Vote yourself a farm’. The main 
purpose of this campaign and of the ‘‘Rep by Pop” agitation, as 
Montreal interests very clearly perceived, was to increase the in- 
fluence of the western agricultural districts in the provincial legis- 
lature so that they could more effectively checkmate policies which 
had their origin in Montreal head-offices. 

The béte noire of the Globe and the Clear Grits was the Grand 
Trunk Railway. In spite of popular tradition to the contrary, it 
is the Grand Trunk Railway rather than the French Catholic 
Church which occupies the major portion of the Globe’s space dur- 
ing the decade before Confederation. To the Globe the Grand 
Trunk stood as a symbol for the whole corrupt system, as it be- 
lieved it to be, of the domination of the country’s government and 
politics by eastern business interests. 

With the Grand Trunk and the Bank of Montreal at his back, there 
is no saying how far the reckless financier of the present government 
may carry his schemes. These institutions are the enemies of the 
people and of popular rights. They have special interests to 
advance in Parliament... . It is time that Upper Canadians were 
Association report, 1927) and ‘‘Canada’s relations with the empire as seen by the Toronto 
Globe, 1857-67"’ (CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, June, 1929); G. W. Brown, ‘‘The Grit 


party and the great Reform convention of 1859’’ (CANADIAN HiIsToRICAL REVIEW, 
Sept., 1935). 
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united together in resisting these monopolies, and the Government 
which has created and supported them. It is time that we had a 
Government above being the servant of railway or banking institu- 
tions. It is time that we had a Government which would consider 
the interest of the whole people and not of a few wily money-makers 
who can bring influence to bear upon Parliament. It is above all a 
necessity that the people of the West . . . should elect men who will 
be able to prevent the mischief which Mr. Galt is still anxious to do 
to the interests of the Western country. 


This is from an editorial in the Globe of August 10, 1867, an edi- 
torial written in the midst of the first general election of the new 
Dominion of Canada which had just come into existence on July 1. 
Nothing could show more forcibly the Globe’s clear understanding 
(in those days) of the economic basis of politics, and nothing could 
show more clearly the class and sectional lines dividing the Liberal- 
Conservatives of the 1860’s from the Grits. 

The Rouge group from Lower Canada, who worked in co- 
operation with the Grits in the legislature, were never able to 
attain the numerical strength in their French-Canadian com- 
munity which the Grits attained in Upper Canada. Their anti- 
clerical tendencies made the church a bitter enemy, and by 1867 
they were steadily declining in strength under clerical attack. 
The democratic and republican ideas which they derived from the 
revolutionary Paris of 1848 made them unpopular both with the 
church and with Montreal business, though they did form a short 
alliance with the Montreal mercantile interests in 1849 for the 
purpose of advocating annexation to the United States. (This is 
the only occasion on which Montreal ever lost faith in its mission.) 
But their voting strength was mostly in the pioneer agricultural 
districts south of the St. Lawrence. Dorion, their leader, opposed 
Confederation partly because he thought it was a Grand Trunk 
“job”, which it partly was. They shared with the Grits a general 
sympathy for the democratic ideas which came from the United 
States. Some of the more advanced of them had imbibed from 
France an economic radicalism which went far beyond any native 
North American doctrines, and were beginning to talk about 
bourgeoisie and proletariat. But these were a small minority of 
what was only a minority party. The focus of Rouge interest was 
mainly local; the party had its hands full in fighting the declining 
power of French-Canadian feudalism and the growing power of 
the French-Canadian church.” 

183See M. Ayearst, ‘The Parti Rouge and the clergy” (CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 


Dec., 1934). This article is based on material in Professor Ayearst’s Ph.D. thesis which 
has not been published. 
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Such were the main lines of party division in the pre-Confedera- 
tion province of Canada. After 1867 these party divisions of 
Liberal-Conservatives and Reformers were gradually extended 
from the central area to the outlying sections of the dominion. 
Inevitably the politics of Canada dominated the politics of the 
Maritime Provinces and of the little far-western communities of 
Manitoba and British Columbia. In 1871 the population of 
Ontario and Quebec together was 2,812,367 (Ontario, 1,620,851; 
Quebec, 1,191,516) out of the dominion’s total population of 
3,689,257; while Nova Scotia had only 387,800; New Brunswick, 
285,594; Prince Edward Island, 94,021; Manitoba, 25,228; and 
British Columbia, 36,247. Confederation had been due primarily 
to the continental ambitions of the Canadians; it was they who 
had brought the other partners into the union. And it was Cana- 
dian ambitions, reaching their highest intensity in Montreal and 
Toronto, which continued to supply the driving force for both the 
economic and the political life of the new dominion. 

In the politics of the new federal state alter 1867, accordingly, 
there is to be discerned a double process. Most important and 
fundamental is the continuing drive of great business interests for 
the conquest and consolidation of this expanded economic empire 
which lay open to their exploitation; and it was the primary func- 
tion of Macdonald’s Liberal-Conservative party to make the state 
a partner in this enterprise, a function which was taken over by 
Laurier’s Liberal party after 1896. But to achieve this end of a 
united centralized economic empire a great variety of particularist 
sectional, racial, and religious interests had to be conciliated, 
manipulated, and kept moving together in some kind of practical 
concord. It was the second {function of the party system to per- 
form this task of conciliation and management of the diverse sec- 
tional interests in the new loosely-knit nation. 

The first generation after Confederation is dominated by 
Macdonald’s Liberal-Conservative party. Clearly it was a con- 
structive nation-building party and it earned its support, as against 
its Reform rival, by the wider sweep of its national ideas and ambi- 

r 


tions and by the greater vigour of its administrative policies. But 
d > : 


the nationalism of the Liberal-Conservatives was of a particular 
quality. The nation which they were helping to build up was a 
nation under the strong centralized control and leadership of the 
great capitalist entrepreneurs of Montreal and Toronto. 
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In short, the Liberal-Conservative party under Macdonald was 
a Hamiltonian federalist party. Macdonald would never have 
subscribed to Alexander Hamilton’s whole-hearted contempt for the 
common people, but he and Cartier and their lieutenants were 
agreed in opposing the manifestations of American democracy 
which expressed themselves in Canada through the Grit and the 
Rouge parties. ‘The rights of the minority must be protected’, 
said Macdonald to his fellow delegates at Quebec when they were 
discussing the proper constitution of the senate, ‘‘and the rich are 
always fewer in number than the poor.’ In all essential points 
Macdonald’s fundamental policy was Hamiltonian. A strong 
central government was needed to carry through the drive for 
westward economic expansion, to win the confidence and attract 
the capital of the investing classes whose support was necessary for 
this expansionist policy. The great interests of finance and in- ¥ 
dustry and transportation must be tied to the national government 
by putting the national government solidly behind their ambitions 
for power and profit. So the ‘‘National Policy”’ lays the basis for ° 
the development of a many-sided economic life, and at the same 
time fosters a class of industrialists who depend for special privi- 
leges upon the national government. Similarly the Canadian 
Pacific Railway makes an economic unity out of the half-continent 
where hitherto there has been only the framework of a political 
unity, but again the result is achieved by the creation of a specially 
privileged group who depend vitally upon the incitement and 
patronage of government. Most important of all, the develop- 
ment of these interlocking groups of railwaymen, manufacturers, 
and financiers serves to bring about not merely a closer national 
unity within the northern half of the continent, but a unity which 
is set off against the United States, which is based predominantly 
upon the St. Lawrence and its tributary routes, which is con- 
structed for the purpose of consolidating this area against American 
penetration, of making it a closed preserve to be triumphantly 
exploited by Canadian business enterprise. 

While, however, the economic process of expansion, consolida- 
tion, integration, and concentration went on steadily, the accom- 
panying political process by which the diverse sections of public 
opinion were managed and manipulated towards the one supreme 
end was carried on only with great difficulty. It was Macdonald’s 
genius in the arts of bargaining and conciliation that gave him his 


“Sir J. Pope (ed.), Confederation, being a series of hitherto unpublished documents 
bearing on the British North America Act (Toronto, 1895), 58. 
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unquestioned position of leadership. Ontario and Quebec were 
constantly at odds over racial and religious issues. The outlying 
sections of the dominion were only slowly incorporated into any 
real union. ‘‘Seven years have elapsed since Confederation was 
accomplished”’, said the young idealists of the Canada First move- 
ment in 1874, ‘‘and to this day neither one nor the other of our old 
parties has established itself, as a party, in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba or british Columbia. Patronage and vitu- 
peration were equally ineflicacious to give a lasting foothold to 
either party.” ‘Their politics were and perhaps still are ‘better 
terms’.’""® A decade later when Goldwin Smith visited British 
Columbia vi@ the new Canadian Pacific Railway, he reported 
with grim enjoyment that a citizen of the Pacific province, 
on being asked what his politics were, had replied ‘‘Government 
appropriations’.'’ In fact ‘‘government appropriations’ formed 
the basic element in the technique by which Macdonald kept the 
different sections of the dominion marching together in some sem- 
blance of order and by which he slowly constructed a united party 
out of diverse sectional groups. 

Let me select but one incident in the long history of the Mac- 
donald system, an incident which throws a vivid light on the in- 
herent sectionalism of Canadian politics, on the kind of difficulties 
Macdonald had to meet, on his methods, and also on the dominant 
purpose which his whole system subserved.!® 

in 1884 the Macdonald system had reached its zenith. The 
old chieftain had lived down the disgrace of the Pacific Scandal, 
and the crisis of the Regina scaffold was not yet upon him. The 
National Policy had been established and the C.P.R. was being 
pushed rapidly across the continent. The country seemed at last 
about to reap the economic harvest which had been promised by 
Confederation. But the C.P.R. was in financial difficulties. In 
the winter of 1883-4, Stephen, Angus, McIntyre, Van Horne, and 
Abbott came up to Ottawa to interview Macdonald. They could 
raise no more money in the open market in London or New York, 
and if the government did not come to their help the company 
would have to go out of business. They proposed a temporary 
loan from the government of twenty-two and a half million dollars. 

Canada first: A memorial of the late William A. Foster, Q.C. (Toronto, 1890), 55. 

Moldein Smith, Canada and the Canadian question (London, 1891), 220. 

18This account of the proceedings concerning the C.P.R. loan of 1884 is based upon 


O. D. Skelton, Life and letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (Toronto, 1921), ch. vi, and the 
columns of the Week for the early part of 1884. 
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Macdonald saw them at his home, at Earnscliffe, late one 
evening, and rejected their proposal. He told them that they 
might as well look for the planet Jupiter. He wouldn’t give them 
the money; if he did agree, the cabinet wouldn’t follow him; and 
if the cabinet did agree it would smash the party. They returned 
disconsolate to their lodgings where they met J. H. Pope, acting 
minister of railways during Tupper’s absence as high commissioner 
in England. Pope went back to Earnscliffe, woke Macdonald up 
out of bed, and persuaded him to reverse his decision. ‘“The day 
the Canadian Pacific busts’, said John Henry Pope, who was fam- 
ous for his homely language, ‘‘the Conservative party busts the day 
after."” Next morning the C.P.R. delegation saw the cabinet, and 
Pope’s arguments were again successful. But there still remained 
the party majority in the house. Tupper was brought back from 
England and he rammed the loan through caucus. In due course 
the resolutions and then the bill for the loan were introduced into 
parliament. 

Here difficulties arose. Macdonald was vitally dependent upon 
the large bloc of Bleu votes from Quebec and the French members 
saw their opportunity. The province of Quebec, like the C.P.R., 
was in financial difficulties. It had undertaken the construction 
of a north-shore line from Ottawa to Montreal to Quebec. At this 
critical moment the prime minister of Quebec arrived in Ottawa, 
and together with the French members of the dominion house he 
proceeded to hold the government up. They demanded that three 
million dollars be paid to Quebec by the dominion as a subsidy in 
assistance of the north-shore line on the ground that it was a work 
of national importance, and they announced that they would not 
vote for the C.P.R. loan until Macdonald came to terms. The 
C.P.R. debate began in the house and the seats of the Quebec 
members were ominously vacant. Macdonald sat with anxious 
face as the debate progressed from day to day, while agents nego- 
tiated for him with the recalcitrant Quebecers in a committee room 
down the corridor. The debate went on, finally the last speech 
was delivered, Mr. Speaker called for a division, and still there 
were no Quebec members in the house. At the last moment, on 
the second division bell, they trooped in; the C.P.R. loan was 
carried, the C.P.R. was saved, the government was saved, and the 
unity of the Conservative party was saved,—but the Quebecers 
got their blackmail." The members from the other provinces, 


‘*1t was not only fastidious persons like Goldwin Smith who referred to this process 
as blackmail. Next year the C.P.R. came back for a further loan of five million dollars. 
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who had been interested spectators at these manoeuvres, then 
demanded compensation also. Finally it was agreed that there 
should be a general levelling up all round of provincial subsidies. 
On the whole incident and on its implications as to the nature 
of Canadian politics the comment of Goldwin Smith in the Week 
is very illuminating: 
Though the Government majority voted solid at last, a rift was 
distinctly seen in it, and through the rift a glimpse was caught into 
a troubled and chaotic future. Sir John Macdonald may be the 
Prince of Darkness; with some of its imps he is certainly far too 
familiar. But an angel of light would perhaps have not been so 
successful in holding together the motley and discordant elements, 
local, ethnological, religious, social and personal, on a combination 
of which the Dominion government has been based; or if he had, it 
would not have been without detriment to his seraphic purity. Not 
Cavour or Bismarck was more singularly fitted for his special task 
than Sir John. . . . When this man is gone, who will there be to take 
his place? What shepherd is there who knows the sheep or whose 
voice the sheep know? Who else could make Orangemen vote for 
Papists, or induce half the members for Ontario to help in levying on 
their own Province the necessary blackmail for Quebec? Yet this 
is the work which will have to be done if a general break-up is to be 
averted. Things will not hold together of themselves.*° 


This is the excuse, if not the justification, of Sir John Macdonald. 
The task of his political life has been to hold together a set of ele- 
ments, national, religious, sectional and personal, as motley as the 
component patches of any ‘‘crazy quilt’’, and actuated, each of them, 
by paramount regard for its own interest. This task he has so far 
accomplished by his consummate address, by his assiduous study of 
the weaker points of character, and where corruption was indispen- 
sable, by corruption. It is more than doubtful whether anybody 
could have done better than he has done. .. . By giving the public 
the full benefit of his tact, knowledge and strategy, he has probably 
done the work for us as cheaply as it was possible to do it. Let it be 
written on his tomb, that he held out for the country against the 
blackmailers till the second bell had rung.”! 


IV 


A study of the Alexander Mackenzie régime, 1873-8, the only 
period during which the Reformers were in office before Laurier, 


Macdonald writes to Tupper on this occasion (March 17, 1885): ‘The C.P.R. will 
make its appeal for relief this week. I don’t know how Council or Parliament will take 
it.... Our difficulties are immense. The Quebec M.P.’s have the line to Quebec up 
again. The Maritimes are clamorous for the short line, and we have blackmailing all 
round. How it will end God knows, but I wish I were well out of it’’ (see E. M. Saun- 
ders, The life and letters of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, London, 1916, II, 47). 
2°The Week, Feb. 28, 1884. 

21Jbid., April 10, 1884. 
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throws into relief the same characteristics which we have observed 
in the Macdonald system. 

When Macdonald retired from office over the Pacific Scandal 
and the new Mackenzie goverment sought public support in a 
general election, the Globe proclaimed: ‘‘The poll tomorrow is the 
Thermopylae of Canadian political virtue’ (January 28, 1874), 
and it announced that the Macdonald system wasatanend. “By 
sectional legislation, by tampering with individual members, by 
holding out threats and inducements in turn, they [the Conserva- 
tives] had utterly destroyed the morale of the first Parliament of 
the Dominion” (January 6, 1874). ‘‘The Pacific Scandal shat- 
tered at one blow the fabric which Sir John Macdonald kept to- 
gether by his skill in manipulation of individual interests, and the 
cohesive power of public plunder’ (January 22, 1874). ‘“‘Appeal 
will henceforth be made not to warring interests but to a com- 
munity of hopes, not to rival claims of battling representatives but 
to a national sentiment co-extensive with our wide domain” (Jan- 
uary 10, 1874). 

Mackenzie, however, quickly discovered that the Thermopylae : 
of Canadian virtue had not altered any of the essential conditions 
under which Canadian politics was carried on. The cabinet which * 
he formed was as much a coalition of sectional groups as had been 
that of Macdonald in 1867. With the outlying sections of the 
dominion Mackenzie had constant trouble. His government was + 
at odds with British Columbia continuously because he was un- 
willing to pay enough in railway concessions to win the support of 
the Pacific coast politicians. With the Maritime Provinces he had 
similar difficulties. The Alexander Mackenzie letter-books in the 
Public Archives at Ottawa are full of letters from the prime minister 
in which he is trying to appease the appetite of his Maritime fol- 
lowers for spoils and to make them see that the new Intercolonial 
Railway must be run as a railway by technical experts and not as 
an employment agency for deserving Maritime Reformers. ‘‘It 
seems’’, he wrote on July 27, 1874, to Lord Dufferin, the governor- 
general, ‘‘that the smaller the province the more trouble it will be. 
Columbia, Manitoba, and Prince Edward Island give me more 
trouble than Ontario and Quebec.’’ And about the same time, 
November 18, 1874, he bursts out to his Nova Scotia lieutenant, 
A. G. Jones of Halifax: ‘I am in receipt of your extraordinary 
letter about railway and other appointments, and | confess nothing 
has been written to me for months that has astonished me more. 
It is really too bad. Half my time is taken up with this question 
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of patronage in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. My life 
has become a torment to me about it.” 

Mackenzie, in fact, was too scrupulous and stiff-necked in his 
puritanism to make effective use of the technique by which alone a 
strong united party could be constructed in a country such as 
Canada. More important, he was not in sympathy with the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the dominion capital. He was never at his 
ease with railway-contractors or concession-hunters or with any 
of that swarming tribe of adventurers who were eager to do their 
share in building up the new nation by being given a slice of its 
natural resources to exploit for their own profit. He remained 
hostile to the whole Hamiltonian tradition of an alliance between 
government and big business which Macdonald had established at 
Ottawa. He boggled over the expense of the Pacific railway. He 
failed to seize the opportunity of winning the manufacturers to the 
support of his party by giving them the protection which they were 
demanding with more and more insistence through the 1870’s. As 
Goldwin Smith remarked, if his strong point as prime minister 
consisted in his having been a stone-mason, his weak point con- 
sisted in his being one still. No party equipped with such leader- 
ship and inspired by such ideals could compete successfully with 
the Hamiltonian forces gathered together by John A. Macdonald. 
Mackenzie's failure provides as clear a demonstration of the funda- 
mental basis of Canadian party politics as does Macdonald's 
success. 


V 


It was left to Laurier to take up the work where Macdonald 
had laid it down. Many observers have remarked on the similar- 
ity between the two men and their methods, and it is true that 
under Laurier Canadian politics continued to consist of an intricate 
process of sectional bargaining and log-rolling just as under Mac- 
donald, the necessary work of adjustment now being carried out 
under the auspices of the Liberal rather than of the Conservative 
party. But what is equally important to observe, and what has 
not so often been pointed out, is that it was a condition of Laurier’s 
success that he should make of his party an instrument for the same 
Hamiltonian purposes which had been pursued by the Conserva- 
tive party under Macdonald. So Laurier had a more difficult and 
subtle réle to play, because he led a party in which the radical 
agrarian Grit tradition in Ontario and the radical anti-clerical 
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Rouge tradition in Quebec were still strong. Under Laurier the old * 
party of Brown and Mackenzie and Dorion had to combine Jeffer- 
sonian professions with Hamiltonian practices. 

After his struggle with the hierarchy in 1896 Laurier quietly » 
smothered what was left of Rougeism in his party, took over the 
old Bleu faction, and made his peace with the church. The ap- » 
pointment of Fielding rather than Cartwright to the ministry of 
finance was a sign that he was about to make his peace with the 
manufacturers also and accept the National Policy. He succeeded 
in doing this while at the same time keeping hold of his low-tariff 
agrarian followers by the most brilliant political coup in Canadian 
history, the invention of the British preference. This served also 
to help to wean his agricultural constituents from their dangerous 
habit—dangerous, that is, to Canadian capitalist interests—of 
looking southward for markets. Having made these preliminary 
adjustments, Laurier then proceeded to put his party in charge of 
the one really first-class boom which the country had enjoyed since 
1867. In the rush of prosperity of the early 1900's sectional diffi- 
culties for the moment disappeared. At last Canada was a 
nation, for there was so much prosperity to distribute that every 
section could be satisfied and every individual could become a 
capitalist. 

Incidentally Laurier built up for his party a railway and 
banking connection to offset the old alliance of the C.P.R. and the 
Bank of Montreal with the Conservatives. In his working part- ° 
nership with the Grand Trunk-Mackenzie and Mann-Canadian 
Bank of Commerce interests he completed the Hamiltonian align- 
ment of his party. The Laurier of the railway boom had come a 
long way from the Laurier of the 1877 speech on political liberalism 
—but he had brought his party all the way with him and had 
established its place in the essential Canadian tradition. ‘Consult » 
the annals of Canada for the past fifty years at random”, said a 
twentieth-century observer, ‘‘and whatever party may be in power, 
what do you find? The government is building a railway, buying 
a railway, selling a railway, or blocking a railway.’’” 

At this point we reach the golden age in the evolution of the 
Canadian two-party system. Both parties were now completely 
national in the North American sense; that is, both appealed for 
support to all sections and classes of the nation and both preached 
the same policy—the continuous fostering of material prosperity 
through the incitement and patronage of government. The 

“Quoted in O. D. Skelton, Life and letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 1, 244. 
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class differences which had been discernible between the original 
Liberal-Conservatives and the original Reformers in the 1850's 
had disappeared; class conflicts and sectional conflicts were now 
reconciled and settled within each party rather than as between 
the two parties. All that remained to distinguish the parties were 
the two old English names. Not even in the United States had 
the functioning of the North American two-party system achieved 
a greater degree of perfection than this. 

And then suddenly in 1911 there broke out a storm which 
showed that all was not quite so harmonious as appeared on the 
surface. The reciprocity election of 1911 bears the same signi- 
ficance in Canadian political history as the election of 1896 in that 
of the United States. It marks the emergence of a movement of 
protest against the tightening grip of industrial plutocracy upon 
the national economy; and from that time on the murmurs of 
discontent have grown steadily louder. The old agrarian radi- 
calism of the Upper Canada Grits was coming to life again in a 
fresh incarnation among the wheat farmers of the new West. 

For the moment, however, the incipient revolt was ruthlessly 
and triumphantly crushed. When Laurier made the one serious 
mistake of his career and listened to the cry of the western farmers 
for American markets he was quickly repudiated by the governing 
classes of the country and of his own party. Merely to call the 
roll of the famous eighteen Toronto Liberals who deserted Laurier 
over reciprocity and brought about his defeat is to provide eloquent 
testimony of where the real issue of the election lay. The list 
begins with the head of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, includes 
two other financiers prominent in the Commerce group, three men 
high in the directorates of other banks, the legal adviser of Mac- 
kenzie and Mann, two managers of great insurance companies, 
several ex-presidents of the Toronto board of trade, and it con- 
cludes with the head of the largest departmental store in Canada.” 

In 1911 Canadian capitalism celebrated its coming of age. 
The dream of the Montreal merchants of one hundred years before 
had at last come true. The northern commercial state was a 
reality. Slowly, in spite of many discouragements and setbacks, 
it had been built up, and now its trade flowed in and out by the 
St. Lawrence, “the River of Canada’. Its three and a half 
million square miles were well organized under the direction and 
control of Montreal. Toronto capitalists, who at times had 


*The names of the eighteen Liberals and the text of their manifesto against reci- 
procity may be found in the Canadian annual review, 1911, 48. 
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shown some inclination to challenge the position of the senior 
metropolis, were now working hand in hand with it. And on Sep- 
tember 21, 1911, the Canadian people put behind them the temp- 
tation to break the economic bonds by which they had been 
welded into a nation, affirming their determination to remain loyal 
subjects of St. James and King Streets. 

Yet perhaps the discerning observer might have felt some 
reason for uneasiness at the very moment of this triumph. _ Per- 
haps the agrarian revolt of 1911 was the first sign that there was 
developing within the Canadian economy, as in that of the United 
States, a deeper cleavage of interests, another irrepressible conflict 
which could not be avoided or adjourned indefinitely by the happy 
process of geographical expansion. Perhaps the unrest which has 
shown itself in the Progressive movement of the 1920's, and in the 
C.C.F. and other movements of political protest in the 1930's 
has pointed in the same direction. Perhaps the more intense * 
strains and stresses which seem likely to test the social structure 
in the second generation of the twentieth century will make the 
old Macdonald-Laurier two-party system no longer adequate. It 
grew up as a free-and-easy opportunistic adaptation to the sec- 
tional divisions of a continental area. It worked well enough in 
an expanding capitalist economy. But the age of the frontier is * 
passing away, and the sectional divisions of North America tend 
to be transformed into the European class divisions of the ‘“‘haves”’ 
and the “have-nots”. Will the party system also be transformed? 
Or will Canadians still cling to the orthodox faith, in which idealist 
academic students and cynical practical politicians find a curious 
bond of union, and maintain that the North American two-party 
system has still a long life ahead of it, that age cannot wither it 
nor custom stale its infinite variety? 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL 








THE FIRST INTRODUCTION OF EUROPEAN PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS INTO CANADA 


E have read many times of the taking of tobacco to England 

by Sir Walter Ralegh, and of the introduction of the potato 
into Spain. Much scholarly research has been devoted to the 
story of the adoption of American plants and animals by the Old 
World. Little, on the other hand, has been written about the 
complementary process—the importation of Old World plants and 
animals into America. While some work has been done in tracing 
this development in the Spanish and English colonies, only 
scattered bits of information are available for New France. No 
comment is needed to emphasize the importance of these importa- 
tions from the Old World. We cannot imagine Canada with only 
the dog as a domestic animal, and with merely maize, squashes, 
sunflowers, peas, melons, cucumbers, and beans—the only 
cultivated Indian plants—as the basis of agriculture. The plants 
and animals brought from Europe have altered the Canadian 
landscape, have made possible Canadian agriculture, and the sort 
of social organization which is founded upon that agriculture. 
They are basic elements of the older society of Europe woven into 
the warp and woof of Canadian life. This article does not discuss 
the process of transplantation beyond 1672, the end of the career 
of Jean Talon as intendant in New France, since it appears that 
by that time practically all the European plants and animals of 
subsequent importance in Canadian life had been permanently 
established, if only, perhaps, in small numbers. Their intro- 
duction was carried on simultaneously in both regions of French 
occupation, in Acadia, and in Quebec. They were, naturally, 
established more securely in the latter area because of more 
favourable political and social conditions. 

From the earliest years of the sixteenth century, probably, 
fishermen from Western Europe braved Atlantic fogs and storms 
to garner the wealth of the Newfoundland Banks. It is possible 
that some of these men made summer gardens and kept poultry 
ashore to eke out limited supplies as later their successors did.} 
But, if that is so, no records remain to prove it. 

The first known attempt to bring European plants and animals 


tNicolas Denys, The description and natural history of the coasts of North America 
(Acadia) (ed. W. F. Ganong, Toronto, 1908), 318. 
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to Canada was made by Jacques Cartier in 1541. Ina garden at 
Cap Rouge were planted cabbages, turnips, lettuce, and other 
French seeds, and all, it appears, did well.?, Roberval reported 
Cartier’s grain to be flourishing in 1542.4 Animals, too, were 
brought, for Cartier loaded his ships with an unknown number of 
cattle, goats, hogs, and other beasts for breeding purposes. The 
voyage, unfortunately, lasted longer than anticipated, and the 
crew was ‘‘constrained to water |the beasts] with Sider and other 
drinke’’.* Such difficulties caused by the small size of vessels, 
and by the uncertain duration of voyages remained for more than 
two centuries a retarding influence upon the shipping of animals 
from Europe to America. 


After the failure of this first venture France, wracked by civil 
war, made no further effort to colonize Canada until toward the 
end of the century. Shortly after 1550, however, Portuguese 
sailors landed a goodly number of cattle and pigs on the shores of 
storm-swept Sable Island,® probably with the hope that these 
animals would breed and stock the island so that fishermen, hard- 
pressed for food might there replenish their stocks. That, at any 
rate, was the result, for the animals prospered, and for more than 
two hundred years fishermen resorted to Sable Island to secure 
fresh meat. Sir Humphrey Gilbert appears to have been bound 
upon that errand at the time of his shipwreck. When, in 1598, 
the Marquis de la Roche abandoned his colonists to their fate upon 
this barren spot, they managed to survive the following five years 
of exile only because of the existence of these wild herds. Some 
of the animals were, perhaps, later captured and removed to the 
mainland by the Acadians to become part of their domestic 
livestock.’ 


When Henri IV began seriously to consider colonization in 
North America, he found many men who were willing in France 
to accept obligations that were inscribed in grants of trading 
monopolies, to forward settlement in the New World, but who, 
in Canada, evaded such responsibilities because their eyes were 


2H. P. Biggar (ed.), Voyages of Jacques Cartier (Ottawa, 1924), 254. 
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English nation (Everyman library, London, 1907), VI, 26. 

Patterson, ‘‘Sable Island’’ (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 1894, 
sect. ii, 28); Charlevoix says also sheep (History and general description of New France, 
ed. J. D. G. Shea, New York, 1900, I, 244). 
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fixed upon the glittering profits of the fur-trade. In Champlain 
he found one man who quickly and clearly appreciated the pos- 
sibility of creating a New France in the New World. This man 
saw what must be done, and he gave his life to the realization of 
this heroic dream. It was no doubt his conviction that agri- 
culture must form the basis of the New France which helped to 
persuade Monts to make real tests of the soil at Ste. Croix in 1604, 
and at Port Royal in 1605. 


Land was prepared late in the season at Ste. Croix, almost 
every man, including Champlain, planting a plot. Wheat, some 
of which matured, and other grains and vegetables were sown. 
Dismayed by the winter’s hardships and by disease Monts’s party 
removed to Port Royal the next summer, but Champlain returned 
early in September to see the result of the spring planting and was 
pleased to discover both wheat and vegetables in fine condition.° 
In 1606 Poutrincourt found healthy, full-grown grain, apparently 
rye, growing wild;!° and, the next year, Lescarbot tells us that 
their party delighted in the cabbages, sorrel, and lettuce from 
Monts’s gardens which ‘“‘went to fill the pot’’." 


Similar tests and experiments were made at Port Royal where 
Poutrincourt and his rescue party, along with Champlain and the 
fragments of Monts’s group, took up the task that had been again 
abandoned in July, 1605. Wheat, rye, hemp, and several other 
grains were sown late in the summer “‘to ascertain how they would 
thrive’. A mill to be run by water-power was set up, as at 
Ste. Croix, near the wheat-field in anticipation of a good crop." 
It was too late in the season to expect much from this sowing, 
however, and a new planting was made in the spring. In these 
experiences Champlain and the group at Port Royal discovered 
certain differences between gardening in France and in Canada, 
differences that were to be rediscovered again and again by new 
settlers. They found that the sowing season, coming in May, was 
about a month and a half later than in France (Champlain came 
from Saintonge), and that though their crops matured later than 
in France, those that succeeded at all did just as well as at home. 
Plants sown in April advanced no faster than those sown in May.” 


®Samuel de Champlain, Works (ed. H. P. Biggar, Champlain Society, Toronto, 
1922-33), I, 277-8, 301-2. 
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Thanks to Poutrincourt’s poetic aide, the romantic lawyer, 
Marc Lescarbot, we have a very full picture of the agricultural 
activities of the colony at Port Royal. He laid before his fellows 
this ideal programme: ‘‘Let us go back to our farming for this 
must be our goal. That is the first mine for which we must search, 
and is better worth than the treasures of Atahualpa.”"* Had the 
French in Canada followed this plan more closely rather than the 
fur-trade will-o’-the-wisp, they might well have built an empire 
impervious to foreign assault. The visionary lawyer was a lusty 
worker on his own part, finding the summer days too short, and 
being ‘‘very often in the spring. . . still at work in the moon- 
light’’..6 By Poutrincourt’s orders seeds were sown at intervals 
of a fortnight’s span.’’ It was found that those planted in 
November continued to grow under the snow.'® This was another 
lesson often relearned by settlers. Most of the staple French crops 
were sown: wheat, rye, oats, barley, hemp, flax, peas, beans, and 
garden plants which included turnips, radishes, carrots, parsnips, 
cabbages, and “‘all kinds of good and productive culinary herbs’’.!® 
These crops did extraordinarily well. Indeed, that was a common 
experience of those who first cultivated the virgin soils of Canada, 
one which often raised false hopes and led to unfortunate dis- 
appointments. ‘“‘Rye. .. as tall as the tallest man that may be 
seen’’, and grain so fine “that. . . neither the island of Sicily nor 
the county of Beauce yielded anything fairer’’,—so runs Les- 
carbot’s account.2° Lescarbot, Poutrincourt, and most of the 
colonists sailed back to France in 1607, as difficulties at home were 
making it hard to maintain the settlement properly. Great was 
the grief at this move, for Lescarbot considered that one more year 
would have seen the colony able to supply its own food.” Poutrin- 
court stayed eleven days after the main party to secure samples 
of the grain crops which he later presented to Henri IV ‘‘as being 
the most precious thing which one can carry away from any 
country whatsoever’. His romantic friend suggests that these 
might well have been vowed to God and placed in a church in 
imitation of the Romans.” 

The settlement was not completely abandoned. In 1610 
Poutrincourt was back with reinforcements, new seeds, fruit trees,” 
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and animals. Pigs, two sheep, and pigeons had been brought on 
Lescarbot’s trip.2* Now there were cattle and horses as well.* 
Unfortunately religious strife crept into the colony, for in spite 
of the hostility of the traders who backed this project the Jesuits 
managed to make their way to Port Royal in 1611. There, how- 
ever, they found life so unpleasant that they asked the right to 
found a colony of their own. This they were granted. After a 
year’s preparation, they sailed in 1613 to Mount Desert Island 
where they established Saint Sauveur. There they planted wheat, 
barley, peas, French beans, kidney beans (faisoles), onions, 
scallions, and other garden plants, in addition to fruit trees.” 
Meanwhile the English government had become incensed at 
these French attempts to colonize American territory so near its 
own settlements in Virginia. Hence, in 1613, Samuel Argall was 
sent north from Virginia to expel the French. He did his job well. 
Both Port Royal and Saint Sauveur were completely destroyed. 
Before misfortune befell the colony in Acadia, Champlain and 
Monts had, in 1608, established a new settlement at Quebec, in 
the heart of the richest fur-trading region. Despite the intrigues 
of hostile fur-traders and fishermen, of unfriendly companies 
and unreliable patrons, Champlain remained the dominant person- 
ality at Quebec until his death in 1635. With all his restless love 
of exploration and intense concern with every phase of the opening 
up of a new territory, Champlain never lost sight of his plan of 
creating a strong French colony based securely upon agriculture. 
No sooner were the carpenters at work upon a building for 
shelter than Champlain set his other men to the task of preparing 
ground for gardens in which “grains and seed’’ were sown.?” On 
the first of October wheat was planted, and on the fifteenth rye, 
probably with the hope, gained from experience at Port Royal, 
that these crops would survive the winter and mature the next 
spring.** Fruit trees, seemingly apples, sent by Monts from 
Normandy,” and native grape vines were set out, the latter, much 
to Champlain’s chagrin, being allowed to perish while he was away.*® 
Other native plants, cultivated by the Indians were accepted 
at once, so that maize, squashes, and kidney beans became 
thus early an integral part of French agriculture in Quebec. When 


*4L_escarbot, History of New France, 11, 266. One sheep was lost at Port Mouton 
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Champlain returned to France in 1610, he left his gardens full of 
fine ‘‘pot-herbs of all sorts, with very good Indian corn, with wheat, 
rye, and barley ...and with vines [native] that I had had planted 
during the winter’’.*!. Samples of the crops were sent by him to 
his patron, the Prince de Condé, and to other influential people.** 
Even on an exploring trip this ardent colonizer did not miss an 
opportunity to test the merits of the soil since we find him in 1611, 
while awaiting certain Indian allies near Montreal, having two 
gardens prepared, one in the meadows and the other in the woods, 
in which he had grains sown that developed perfectly, thereby 
“demonstrating the worth of the land’’.** Upon his return in 
July, 1616, from his winter in the interior, Champlain found the 
French wheat and the Indian corn in excellent condition, the fruit- 
trees and grafts doing well, and ‘‘in brief, all the gardens. . . of 
admirable beauty, sown to peas, beans, and other legumes, 
squashes, excellent roots of various sorts, and planted with 
cabbages, white beets, and other necessary herbs’’.*4 

In his agricultural endeavours Champlain was warmly abetted 
by the Récollet Fathers who came out in 1615. He was not lack- 
ing in appreciation of this support since he commends them as 
zealous gardeners, though he adds that “‘well they might be for 
they have naught else to do but plant the seed and watch it 
grow’’.*® In addition to their cultivated land “they had two 
donkeys, a male and female, a few pigs, a pair of geese, seven pair 
of fowl, and four pair of ducks’’.** The Jesuits who arrived first 
in 1625 were no less ardent in behalf of agriculture. They brought 
twenty labourers with them who were at once put to work clearing 
the land. ‘‘Would to God”’, writes Champlain, “that during the 
last twenty-three or twenty-four years, the companies had been 
as united and as animated by the same desire, as these good 
Fathers! There would have been by this time a number of build- 
ings and household establishments in the colony, and these would 
not have been in the mortal dread and apprehension in which 
they have found themselves.’’*? Unfortunately, the Jesuits were 
forced, by lack of provisions, and by the hostility of the traders 
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who made them buy supplies from the company’s warehouse at 
the same prices as the Indians, to send their workmen back to 
France in 1627.** The Fathers were able by 1628, however, to 
have enough land cleared and sown to support themselves.*® 
Gardens maintained by essentially unwilling labour, as were 
Champlain’s in the early years, did not represent a very satis- 
factory basis for a colony. It was not until 1617 that a settler 
with a true love of the soil appeared. This was Louis Hébert, a 
Parisian apothecary, who had previously been at Port Royal with 
Poutrincourt. Here at last was a man who came with a fore- 
knowledge of pioneer conditions, who had abandoned everything 
in France, who had brought his family with him, and who was 
determined to found a home and a farm in Quebec. He was the 
first true ‘‘colonist’’, the ““Abraham of the colony’’.*° Hébert 
brought seeds, grape-vines, and apple-trees.*' It was not long 
before the family was living off the produce of its new farm. 
Champlain was naturally delighted. He supported this family, 
and later Hébert’s son-in-law, Couillard, constantly against the 
ill-will of the company, and held them up as examples to the others. 
Champlain’s account of this new farm is worth citation: 


I inspected everything, the cultivated land which I found sown and 
filled with fine grain, the gardens full of all kinds of plants, such as 
cabbages, radishes, lettuce, purslain, sorrel, parsley and other plants, 
squashes, cucumbers, melons, peas, beans and other vegetables as 
fine and as well forward as in France, together with the vines, 
brought and planted here, already well advanced, in short everything 
increasing and growing visibly; not that the praise, after God, must 
be given either to the labourers or to the manure that was placed 
there; for as may be believed, there is not much of it, but to the 
excellence and richness of the soil, which in itself is naturally good 
and fertile in all kinds of advantages as experience has shown, and 
one might get increase and profit from it, both by tilling and cultivat- 
ing it and by planting fruit trees and vines, as also in feeding and 
raising cattle and French barnyard fowls. But what is lacking in 
this fine project is the scanty zeal and affection that men show for 
the welfare and service of the king.* 


Even with the hopeful possibilities created by the support of 
the missionaries and by the arrival of this pioneer family, the 
general outlook for Champlain was one of discouragement. His 
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memoir of 1617 to the chamber of commerce, in which he pointed 
out the potential profits to be gained from the establishment of a 
large colony in Quebec, and promised as much gain from the 
introduction of cattle in New France as the Spaniards had won 
by taking them to Peru, aroused so much interest that that body 
recommended to the king that Champlain be granted the means 
to take out three hundred families, of at least three persons each, 
every year and settle them on the land; and that they be furnished 
with ‘‘the cattle and implements necessary, as well for the tillage 
and cultivation of the soil as for the exercise of the arts and trades 
which will be judged suitable’’.“* Nothing further, however, seems 
to have come of this, though it is true that cattle were brought out 
about this time. Of these there was soon a small but flourishing 
herd, kept first at Quebec, and then moved in 1626 to Cap Tour- 
mente where they were near the hay supply and could be tended 
more efficiently.“* Yet, even with these animals present, no plow 
was used at Quebec until April, 1628, when Couillard, it would 
seem, first made the change from spade labour.*® This pitifully 
slow development is also reflected in the meagre amount of land 
which was cleared and cultivated, there being in 1628 not more, 
probably, than twenty-five arpents.*® Of this area, moreover, less 
than two arpents had been cleared by the company.*’ The settle- 
ment was far from being self-supporting. Lean harvests and 
delayed supplies from home brought acute suffering. The year 
1621 was such a time when gifts of food from the Indians were 
received with delight.** In that year two households, butchers 
and needlemakers by trade, were sent back to France because 
they had failed to clear their land properly, and had wasted their 
time in hunting, fishing, sleeping, and getting drunk.*® Efforts to 
swell the size of the colony by persuading the Indians to settle at 
Quebec and take up farming met with but feeble and ephemeral 
response.*? 

Rapid progress could not, of course, be hoped for. But 
Champlain was hampered at every step by the traders who, in 
spite of their official commitments, failed to co-operate with him, 
and who, moreover, regarded with sullen hostility all efforts to 
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clear the land, to settle Frenchmen on the soil, and to persuade 
the Indians to become farmers, since all of these would menace 
the profits of the fur-trade. It isno wonder that Champlain found 
it almost impossible to get the employees of the company to 
undertake seriously the duties of husbandry. Not only did they 
fall in with the views of their employers, but they were, in addition, 
mostly unmarried townsmen, artisans by background, who pre- 
ferred to depend upon the supplies from France rather than labour 
for themselves, especially since they could devote their spare time 
to the delights of hunting and fishing. Champlain found by hard 
experience that ‘‘most men would like to reap without sowing”’.®! 
The company tried to get rid of Champlain and his settlement 
schemes in 1619 by proposing to use him exclusively for explora- 
tion, but the company was itself dissolved and reformed shortly 
afterwards for failing to live up to its obligations to aid settlement. 
This brought no real change. Hence, Champlain’s complaints 
against the company were constant and emphatic: 


The most deplorable and painful thing in this time of want was to see 
some poor families burdened with children that were crying with 
hunger to their fathers and mothers, who were unable to get roots 
for them; for it was with difficulty that anyone could find enough in 
the depth of the woods, even by going four or five leagues from the 
settlement, to half satisfy their hunger, pestered as they were with 
mosquitoes, and sometimes harassed and impeded by bad weather. 
The Companies having refused to give them the means of cultivating 
the land, had thus taken away all reason for them to become settlers. 
At the same time, these Companies gave out that there were numer- 
ous families in the country; the truth is that, being entirely useless, 
they served only to count, and burdened the settlement more than 
they helped it. It was quite clear, indeed, that if any condition of 
necessity, or any change in affairs occurred, they would have to 
return to France, owing to having no land of their own cleared, 
though they had been brought out to the country fifteen or twenty 
years before by the old Company. The only family that had 
established and maintained itself was that of the late Hébert; but 
it was not without a struggle that he was able to hold his ground, for 
the Company constrained and compelled him to submit to many 
unlawful conditions in regard to the grain he raised each year, 
preventing him from selling it to anyone, or exchanging it with 
anyone, except the Company, and then at a price fixed by themselves. 
That was not the way to create a great desire on the part of anyone 
to go and people a country, when a man cannot have any free enjoy- 
ment of its returns. The least they could do would be to allow a 
reasonable price for beavers, and let a man dispose of his crops in 
any way he wishes. The object in view in all this was to keep the 
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country continually in a necessitous condition, and discourage people 
from going to settle in it, so as to have entire control of it in their 
own hands, and not to allow anyone else to prosper in it.” .. .as 
long as the trading goes on, that is enough [for the company].® 

Thus the King is very badly served, and always will be, unless some 


good system is introduced, with the certainty that it will be carried 
into effect. 


Before the settlement at Quebec could be brought anywhere 
near independence of French supplies, it succumbed to the English 
under David Kirke in 1629, though Champlain managed to hold 
out a year until, finding his provisions from home cut off, and his 
colony facing starvation, he was forced to surrender. The English 
conquerors, however, permitted the two settled families (the 
widow Hébert, Couillard), and others who so desired to remain 
unmolested, so th tathe crops and animals upon these farms 
apparently survived until the return of Champlain and the French 
in 1632, thus assuring the permanence of their introduction into 
the country. 

Champlain spent the years of exile from Quebec working for 
the hoped return. Among other activities he brought out a new 
enlarged edition of his Voyages (1632) to arouse increased interest 
in Quebec at home. Once more he stressed the fundamental 
importance of agriculture: 


Thus one can judge from this of the pleasure that the French will 
enjoy when settled in these parts, leading a comfortable, quiet life 
with complete freedom to hunt, fish, house themselves and settle at 
their sweet will, there being sufficient to occupy the mind in building, 
clearing the ground, tilling the gardens, planting, grafting, and 
making nurseries, sowing all kinds of grains, roots, vegetables, 
salads, and other pot herbs over as much ground and in as great 
quantity as one wishes. The vines there, though wild, bear fairly 
good grapes. If they were transplanted and cultivated, they would 
yield fruit in abundance. And the man in that country with thirty 
acres of cleared land, a few cattle, with hunting, fishing, and barter- 
ing with the Indians in conformity with the regulations of the Com- 
pany of New France, can live with a family of nine as well as those 
who in France have an income of from fifteen to twenty thousand 


livres.*® 
Champlain led the return to Quebec in 1632, but in 1635 death 
removed this great advocate of true colonization from the picture. 
His work was taken up chiefly by the Jesuit missionaries, and 
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certain eager colonists. Before the return of their countrymen, 
the members of the Hébert family were thinking of going back to 
France despite the fact that their cattle were in fine condition and 
their land was producing fine grain.’ Now a slow but steady 
trickle of men interested in the soil gradually extended the bounds 
of the cultivated areas along the St. Lawrence. The first of these 
men was Robert Giffard, Sieur de Beauport, whom both the 
Jesuits and the Hébert family helped to get a start.®*® Such 
mutual aid became a common practice. 

The new company, also, seems to have taken some interest in 
agriculture, at least in the early years of its existence. ‘The 
Gentlemen of the New Company have done more good here in one 
year than those who preceded did in all their lives’, wrote Pére Le 
Jeune to Richelieu in 1635; but he added that they might soon be 
daunted by the great expenses, or by a slump in the fur-trade, and 
so must be kept in line by the cardinal whom he addresses as 
“the heart and soul of this company and of all New France’’.®® 

The Jesuits lost no time in 1632, for, as soon as they were 
established, they “‘began to work and dig the earth, to sow purslane 
and turnips, and to plant faisoles, and everything grew very well’. 
The next year samples of wheat, rye, and barley were sent to 
France. There were difficulties, however, with insect pests, 
frosts, and in finding the proper wheat to sow at various seasons. 
Indeed it was several years before a satisfactory spring wheat was 
obtained, but in 1636 it was possible for Pére Le Jeune to tell the 
newcomers that it was not necessary to bring wheat for seed to 
the colony.“ A considerable orchard was established by 1634, 
there being eight to ten rows of apple and pear trees, and two 
double rows of other fruit trees, a hundred or more feet in length, 
planted on either side with wild trees, which were later grafted. 
These trees were well rooted but it was feared the cold might kill 
them.” 

An outstanding problem in these years was the care of the 
animals. In 1634 the Jesuits had two cows, two little heifers, and 
a little bull, with, in addition, two fat sows, each with four suckling 
pigs. These animals, left to run wild, spoiled the crops, got lost 
in the woods, and generally cost more than they were worth 
because of a lack of proper buildings and fenced pastures.® This 
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problem was gradually solved, though the question of unfenced 
animals remained a perennial source of litigation in Quebec. Ina 
few years there appear to have been oxen enough to be used 
generally as beasts of burden, but in the first years there was a 
certain amount of grumbling among the labourers who could not 
follow their trades except at intervals because they had to act as 
horses and oxen in clearing and cultivating the land. In 1636 
a few donkeys were imported, but, in spite of the hopes held out 
for them, they did not become an important source of labour in 
Canada.*’ 

In the Relation of 1635 Pére Le Jeune made a special effort to 
show what benefits would result from a systematic policy of French 
colonization in America. He pointed out that France would be 
able to hold its emigrating citizens under its own control; that 
poverty in the mother country would be lessened; that colonization 
would increase France’s military and naval power; that it would 
bring her wealth and empire; and that it would facilitate con- 
version of the Indians by attracting them to a sedentary life.® 
A large part of the next year’s Relation he devoted to answering 
questions likely to be raised by prospective colonists. His replies 
were frank and sane, in no way glossing over the facts, or hiding 
the real difficulties to be faced by new settlers; to wit, the hardships 
of clearing the land of the endless forest, the long winter, the 
uncertain quality of the land, the insects, etc. But, at the same 
time, he asserted that the grains—wheat, rye, barley, and oats— 
were now abundant, that peas raised in Quebec were better than 
those imported, that pot-herbs did well though the seeds had to be 
imported (a temporary condition), and that there were now cows 
and oxen to cultivate cleared land.*® The kind of men needed in 
the colony he had described in 1634, ‘“‘men capable. . . of doing 
everything’, and ‘“‘whoever could do still more would be the 
best’’.7° Now he advised those who wished to come to New 
France that if they were poor they should come over first, clear 
land, and prepare the way for their families; but that if they were 
wealthy they should get grants of land from the company, bring 
labourers, artisans, tools, and provisions, clear land and build, 
and then bring out their families. Cattle might be brought, 


though that was an expensive procedure, and they might be found 
in Quebec.” 
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The Jesuits were particularly interested in advancing agri- 
culture for three reasons. Firstly, it was obviously an advantage 
to them to be independent of the company, and of France for food 
supplies. Secondly, they saw in a large French colony the one sure 
basis for missionary work. ‘‘The French colony’, reads the 
Relation of 1642-3, ‘‘is the chief means and only foundation for the 
conversion of all these tribes: there is no better or more efficacious 
way of procuring their salvation than by succouring this settle- 
ment.’ Thirdly, they felt that the chief hope of converting the 
Indians lay in persuading them to adopt a sedentary life. ‘‘We 
shall work a great deal and advance very little if we do not make 
these Barbarians stationary.’’* The Ursulines and others adopted 
this last as an objective, and Indian settlements were made, as at 
Sillery, but the whole background and nature of the Indians, as 
well as the Iroquois menace, militated against any real success in 
this respect. 

In spite of the war clouds gathering upon the horizon, very 
gratifying progress appears to have been made in the first decade 
at Quebec. The Relation of 1640 expresses an almost ecstatic 
satisfaction: ‘‘Moreover, we live here in great contentment and 
satisfaction. The French are in good health; the air of the country 
agrees with them, as it is pure and salubrious; the soil is beginning 
to yield them grain in abundance; wars, lawsuits, disputes, and 
quarrels do not infect them. Ina word, the road to Heaven seems 
shorter and surer from our great forests than from your large 
cities.”""* In 1642 the tone is less emotional but just as sturdily 
confident: ‘“‘Notwithstanding all. ..hindrances, nearly every 
French household now provides its little store of wheat, rye, barley, 
and other grains necessary to the life of man,—some more, some 
less,—some making provision for haply six months, others for only 
a part of that time. Now they begin to understand the nature 
of the place, and the right seasons for tilling the soil. The work 
is well started: it still has the need of help, but, thanks to God, it 
makes notable progress.’’”® 

The confident attitude of the early forties was not entirely 
dispelled by the increasing misfortunes of the next twenty years. 
Notwithstanding the reorganization of 1647, the company became 
steadily more unwilling and incapable of fulfilling its obligations. 
The introduction of the seigneurial system did not bring with it 
the anticipated progress in agriculture and security, for too many 


?JIbid., XXIII, 271. Ibid., VI, 149. 
“Ibid., XVIII, 85. %Jbid., XXIII, 271. 
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of the seigneurs shirked their responsibilities, though a few like 
Robert Giffard worked zealously to develop their estates; and to 
such men was due much of the slow progress achieved. Worst of 
all, the Iroquois menace became yearly more dangerous so that 
by the end of this period the very life of the colony was threatened. 
Yet, with all the hampering circumstances and dangers, settlement 
went gradually forward so that Marie de |’Incarnation could write 
to her son in 1652: ‘“‘When people hear of some misfortune due 
to the Iroquois like the very serious one of a month past, everyone 
wants to flee to France; and at the same time they go on getting 
married, building houses, filling the countryside, clearing the lands, 
and they all think of getting established. Three quarters of the 
inhabitants have by their work on the land won the means to 
live.’’76 

In these years came additional new plants and animals, the 
best-known of these being, probably, the famous watch dogs of 
Ville Marie.‘7 There may have been French dogs in New France 
before those brought by the Montreal company, but of that there 
is no sure evidence. So efficient were the dogs of Montreal that 
the Ursulines at Quebec also decided to use them in guarding their 
property. “All the entrances to the courts’, writes Marie de 
l’Incarnation in 1660, ‘‘were barricaded, and outside were about 
a dozen large dogs watching the gates; which guard was worth 
incomparably more than that of men for scattering the savages, 
for the Indians fear French dogs as much as French men, since 
these beasts hurl themselves upon them and tear them to pieces 
whenever they can catch them.’’** Less well known is the fact 
that the Jesuit missionaries took poultry, cattle, and pigs to Sainte- 
Marie in the Huron country.’? ‘‘These good people now see in 
their country’’, reads the Relation of 1645-6, another kind of 
animal, of which they had never had knowledge; there are little 
bulls and heifers which have been brought hither with great 
labors.’’®® Great labours, indeed! What a sight it must have 
been to watch little bulls and heifers going up the Ottawa in 
canoes! Poultry appears in 1647 on the list of New Year's gifts 
to the Jesuits, to whom the governor sent four capons, two bustards, 


Marie de |'Incarnation a son fils, Sept. 1, 1652 (Lettres historiques sur le Canada, 
ed. B. Sulte, Quebec, 1927, 86). 


7Dollier de Casson, History of Montreal, 1640-1672 (ed. Flenley, Toronto, 1928), 
117-9; Jesuit relations, XXXII, 27-9. ; 
78Marie de |’Incarnation a son fils, June 25, 1660 (Lettres historiques sur le Canada, 
118-9). 

79 Jesuit relations, XXXIII, 255. 

*Ibid., XXIX, 221-3. 
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and eight pigeons.*! The next year’s gifts included two turkeys. 
A single horse was imported in 1647 by the Compagnie des Habi- 
tants as a gift for the governor, Montmagny, but the animal seems 

to have disappeared after its master’s departure in 1648, as the 

Indians, who settled at Quebec in 1650, knew nothing of any such 

beast when the horses arrived in 1665.%° Flowers were brought 

from France for the garden at the Ursuline convent, there being 

‘‘none here’, wrote Marie de |’Incarnation in 1653, ‘that are either 

very rare or very beautiful. Everything is wild, flowers as well 

as men.’ * 

By 1662 conditions were so bad that the colonists sent Pierre 

3oucher, one of the most competent men among them, to present 
their case to Louis XIV. Boucher seems to have made a deep 
impression upon the king and Colbert, for reforms were made very 

soon and adequate protection was shortly forthcoming. In order 
to strengthen his argument in France, Boucher published a little 
book which portrayed the existing state of the colony and its 
potential worth. Thanks to that book we are able to say with 
some assurance just what plants had up to this time (1663) been 
introduced into Quebec. His list includes the following: wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, millet, buckwheat; peas, broad beans, lentils, 
vetch; flax, hemp; beets, cabbages, carrots, parsnips, radishes, 
salsify, turnips; asparagus, borage, burnet, chards, chervil, chives, 
endive, garlic, hyssop, lettuces, onions, ox-tongue, sorrel, spinach; 
cucumbers, gourds, melons, watermelons.* According to this list 
there were many varieties of some of these plants, but they are 
not specifically named. The list is probably not complete for it 
does not mention parsley and purslane which were introduced very 
early, as we have seen. Grapes and apples seem to have been the 
only important fruits existing at the time.* To these food plants 
must be added several French flowers: roses, carnations, tulips, 
white lilies, hollyhocks, anemones, and larkspur.*’ Curiously, the 
only mention Boucher makes of animals is that those brought from 


*\Tbid., XXX, 153. Bustards may refer either to native geese or native turkeys, 
rather than to the European bustard. Chickens may well have existed at Quebec since 
the days of the Récollet fathers. Cf. Sagard, Histoire du Canada, I, 69. 

8 Jesuit relations, XXXII, 69. A domestic turkey from France, not the native 
wild turkey. 

S&F, E. A. Gagnon, Le fort et le chaéteau Saint-Louis (Québec) (Montreal, 1908), 
233-4, app. 

*Marie de l'Incarnation 4 sa soeur, Aug. 12, 1653 (Lettres historiques sur le Canada, 
89). 

S*Pierre Boucher, Histoire véritable et naturelle des moeurs et productions du pays 
de la Nouvelle France (ed. Cofiin, Montreal, 1882), ch. viii. 

SJbid., 59. 87Tbid., 89. 
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France do very well,*® but he does state that chickens, turkeys, 
and pigeons had been introduced.*® 

When in 1663 the Company of New France was dissolved and 
Canada became a royal colony, the attitude of the home govern- 
ment changed from indifference to intense paternalism. Colbert, 
in pursuance of his mercantilistic policies, hoped to build a great 
French empire in America. In Jean Talon, appointed as first 
intendant in 1665, he found a man of great common sense and 
foresight, closely sympathetic with his own point of view. 

Schemes for bringing out many new settlers, wives for the 
unmarried men already in New France, and new plants and 
animals were soon set into motion. In 1665, along with over 
eighty girls and more than a hundred workmen, came fourteen 
horses 7.e., twelve mares and two stallions.*® The Indians were 
greatly astonished at this ‘‘Moose of France’’.*' Similar ship- 
ments of horses followed at intervals, and by 1671 Talon felt that 
a sufficient number had been sent since they could purchase more 
from the English colonies if needed.“ It was, moreover, a very 
expensive business, each mare costing the king 120 livres and each 
stallion 200 livres. The feed and passage for the fourteen horses 
and fifty sheep in 1665 cost 11,200 livres.** Louis XIV had too 
many other demands on his treasury to continue this for long. 
In Canada the horses were distributed among worthy farmers on 
strict terms. They were to keep and feed the horses for three 
years, and if one died they must pay the king’s receiver 200 livres. 
At the end of the three years they could sell the horses with any 
colts, but on condition that they give the receiver one colt a year 
for each horse, or else the sum of 100 livres. The colts taken over 
by the receiver were raised at the king’s expense and when three 
years old were distributed on similar terms.** Horses throve so 
well in Canada that it was not many years before all such aid was 
renounced, to be replaced by numerous restrictive measures. 
Raudot’s regulation of June 13, 1709, forbidding any habitant of 
Montreal to have more than two horses and a colt is typical. 


88Jbid., 13. 

**Tbid., 78. 

Jesuit relations, L, 215. At what time wild horses descended from escaped 
Spanish stock reached the western plains of Canada no one can say. It may have 
been earlier than this date. 

Ibid., 81. 

“Talon, Mémoire au roi, Nov. 2, 1671 (P. G. Roy, Rapport de l’archiviste de la 
province de Québec pour 1930-1, 161). 

Talon a Colbert, Compte rendu, 1669 (ibid., 103-6). 

“Archives de la marine, vol. Can., tome II, 1670-6, Aug. 20, 1670, cited in E. M. 
Faillon, Histoire de la colonie frangaise en Canada (Villemarie, 1865-6), I11, 222-3. 
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Any over that number were to be killed after the sowing season 
in 1710. The reasons advanced may well be cited: 


Being informed that the habitants of Montreal are feeding too 
many horses, which prevents them from raising horned cattle and 
sheep, thereby showing that they do not know their own true 
interest, since they can gain no profit from the said horses which 
they raise, and on the contrary would gain much from the horned 
cattle and sheep that they would raise with the fodder that the 
said horses consume; 

And in anticipation that this superabundant quantity of horses 
would produce as a result a lack of other animals which would work 
to the detriment of this colony; and as our principal attention must 
be its increase and the winning for it of as great a prosperity as lies 
within our power; We hereby order. . . .® 


Needless to state such regulations were disobeyed and unen- 
forceable. 

Sheep were sent out as well as horses, the usual number being 
fifty a year, though, ordinarily, the mortality during the voyage 
was high.* In 1661 Talon asked for a larger number of sheep, 
and Colbert rebuked him by reminding him that the Spanish had 
taken but few animals of the most fecund species to their colonies 
in America, where by careful attention they had made them as 
common as in Spain.*’ The inferior quality of both sheep and 
horses in 1667 led Talon to make a sharp complaint against the 
lack of co-operation on the part of the West India Company, an 
indication that the attitude of the new company towards settle- 
ment was no different from that of its predecessors.*® In 1671 
Talon considered that if more sheep were needed they could be 
bought in Acadia where they were abundant.** Goats and donkeys 
were also imported but neither did well.!°° Talon did much to 
advance animal husbandry in Quebec by the establishment of 
tanneries, and the manufacturing of soap, hats, shoes, and wool- 
lens.'" He looked forward to the time when Quebec and Acadia 
would be able to supply the French Antilles with all the salt meat 


*%Raudot, Ordonnance of June 13, 1709, cited in Gagnon, Le fort et le chateau Saint- 
Louis, 239-40, app. 

%®Talon a Colbert, Compte rendu, 1669, 103-6. 

Colbert 4 Talon, Jan. 5, 1666, and April 5, 1666 (Roy, Rapport de l’archiviste de 
Québec, 1930-1, 44-5). 

Talon a Colbert, Oct. 27, 1667 (zbid., 81-2). 

Talon, Mémoire au roi, Nov. 2, 1671, 161. 

100Marie de |'Incarnation, Lettre, Oct. 18, 1667, cited in Sulte, Histoire des Canadiens- 
Francais, 1V, 114; Thomas Chapais, Jean Talon, intendant de la Nouvelle France 
(1665-1672) (Quebec, 1904), 419, n. 1. 

101 Jesuit relations, LI, 173; Talon, Mémoire au roi, Nov. 2, 1671, 160; Marie de 


I’Incarnation, Lettre, Aug. 27, 1670, cited in Faillon, Hisioire de la colonie francaise en 
Canada, III, 241-2. 
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they required,’*? and when the New England trade to Port Royal 
would be peaceably acquired by Quebec.!% 

Great efforts were made to encourage the growth of hemp and 
flax on a large scale, but, in spite of early enthusiasms and long 
persistence, neither of these plants can be said to have been much 
of a success in New France, though flax was the more successful 
of the two.!% Talon made experiments with tobacco, imported, 
apparently, either from France or the Antilles. Finding that it 
prospered, he asked the king’s permission to encourage its pro- 
duction, but nothing seems to have come of it.!% Probably the 
Antilles’ producers objected, for Colbert considered that it hindered 
the raising of other things and was more suited to the Antilles.) 
New varieties of apples, plum-trees, and green gooseberries were 
brought during Talon’s time.!%7 

When, in 1672, Talon quit Canada for good, he left behind him 
a colony which, thanks to the labour of himself and Courcelle, 
could look forward to the future with hope. Almost ail the 
European plants and animals that have since proved fundamental 
in Canadian life were now securely established. When the engineer 
Catalogne made his report in 1712, he was able to add to the list, 
it is true, cherries, peaches, red gooseberries, and tobacco, but the 
last may well have existed from Talon’s day.!°* In 1749 the 
traveller Kalm could add thyme, marjoram, horse radishes, red 
currants, and French walnuts, ‘‘which die down to the roots every 
year’’.1°° He also pointed out that most of the cattle were horned, 
smaller than the original French stock, and either red or black.!° 
Advertisements in the Quebec Gazette of 1769 and 1770 show that 
by that time many new varieties of the older plants were available, 
and, in addition, celery, potatoes (which came with the English, 


12Talon, Mémoire au roi, Nov. 2, 1671, 161. 
18Talon A Colbert, Nov. 11, 1671 (Roy, Rapport de l’archiviste de Québec, 1930-1, 


4). 

14%Colbert A Talon, Jan. 5, 1666 (tbid., 44); Talon A Colbert, Nov. 13, 1666 (zbid., 
56-7); Jesuit relations, L, 43-5; Marie de I'Incarnation, Lettre, Oct. 18, 1667, cited in 
Faillon, Histoire de la colonie francaise en Canada, III, 241-2; Raudot 4 ministre, 1708 
(W. B. Munro, Documents relating to seigniorial tenure in Canada, 1598-1854, Champlain 
Society, Toronto, 1908, I, 83-4). 

186Talon, Mémoire au roi, Nov. 2, 1671, 160-1. 

106, Z. Massicotte, ‘‘Notes sur la culture et l’usage du tabac dans la Nouvelle 
France’’ (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XXVII, 289-97). 

107Marie de I’Incarnation A son fils, 1667, cited in Sulte, Histotre des Canadiens- 
Francais, V, 25. 
xx 10°Gédeon Catalogne, ‘‘Mémoire sur seigneuries’’ (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 

I, 264-5). 
ae 10°Peter Kalm, Travels into North America (London, 1772), II, 233, 275-6, 334, 
-10. 
N0Tbid., 327-8. 
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and took hold slowly), cauliflower, broccoli, curled cress, black 
currants, ranunculi, and new flowering shrubs." 

This process of the introduction of European plants and 
animals in New France was carried on before 1665 largely by the 
missionaries, zealous landowners, and leaders such as Champlain, 
without any great aid from the government, and in defiance of the 
companies. After 1665 governmental paternalism was omni- 
present, but its chief effect was to hamper rather than to aid this 
development, in spite of Talon’s record, for it was arbitrary, 
capricious, confining, and always narrowly mercantilistic. The 
paternalism of Spain which forced its colonists to take out seeds, 
domestic animals, tools, and other equipment was happier in 
result, but there, too, the general effect was more harmful than 
good, and similarly narrow. The English colonies, left practically 
to their own devices, and blessed in some cases with companies 
interested in settlement, were by far the most favoured. 

While Quebec was going ahead, the troubled history of Acadia, 
filled with recurrent intrigues, civil wars, and invasion, made the 
establishment of agriculture there a slow and uncertain process, 
and so with it the introduction of European plants and animals. 
The Atlantic posts were, as a rule, mere fishing stations; and while 
those on the Bay of Fundy were more devoted to agriculture, they 
were subject to constant raids, and often destruction, especially 
before 1670. The best agricultural territories gradually emerged 
as the districts around Cape Sable, Port Royal, the Minas Basin, 
and the head of the Bay of Fundy. It was in these areas that the 
process of introduction largely took place. Most farming in 
Acadia was done on dyked marsh-lands, in contrast to the fields 
of Quebec, but the plants and animals associated with it were the 
same. Sheep and fruit-trees did better in Acadia than in Quebec. 
By 1713 this region had become so well developed that it could 
supply the French fishermen of Cape Breton and the St. Lawrence 
gulf with necessary fresh provisions. How many of the plants 
and animals introduced by the French were destroyed or lost when 
the Acadians were expelled, and hence had to be re-introduced, 
is almost impossible to determine. 

R. M. SAUNDERS 


‘Quebec Gazetle, March 2, 1769; March 1, 1770, cited in H. A. Innis, Select docu- 
ments in Canadian economic history, 1492-1783 (Toronto, 1929), I, 435. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 


ss opening of the new National Archives building of the 
United States in Washington in November last is an event of 
very great interest and significance to students of Canadian history. 
The building, completed at a cost of some ten millions of dollars, 
is one of the most beautiful in the capital, and holds the place of 
honour in the great ‘Triangle’ of very fine new government 
buildings occupying a central position in the city. No pains have 
been spared in making detailed plans not only for its physical 
appointments but also for the efficiency of its staff. The govern- 
ment of the United States, which persistently neglected its records 
for almost one hundred and fifty years, has thus at one stroke 
placed itself in this respect among the foremost nations of the 
world, and its example should, and we trust will, have a powerful 
influence on the development of archival technique, on this 
continent. Incidentally, it may be observed that much has 
already been done in informing the American public as to the 
value of the archives by means of the radio and special articles in 
the press. There is thus a growing appreciation not only of the 
sentimental and academic importance of the nation’s official 
records but also of their essential practical value, a point which 
was well set forth in a “Senate document”’ some years ago: ‘They 
constitute the chief protection of the State against unfounded or 
ill-founded claims. In international discussions or disputes they 
are the principal source from which arguments may be drawn to 
support the contentions of the Government. On them are based 
the titles to millions of acres of land and to thousands of patent 
rights. The actual money loss, to say nothing of the incon- 
venience, that would result to the Government, and to citizens 
as well, by the destruction of any considerable part of the Federal 
Archives, can hardly be calculated.” 

The surveying, consolidating, and organizing of this vast mass 
of materials constituted a problem which, if it were not to be 
muddled, required thorough and expert planning, looking forward 
at least fifty years. That the problem was finally approached with 
a full realization of its nature and difficulties is a tribute to the 
public men in the United States who are responsible for the 
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adoption of the permanent and comprehensive policy worked out 
within the last decade. The issue was forced by the unprecedented 
accumulation of public records during and after the war, with the 
result that in 1930 President Hoover appointed a committee of 
six to make a survey and on its results to frame a report with 
recommendations. The committee included two eminent his- 
torians, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson and Dr. Tyler Dennett, historical 
adviser of the department of state. 

The survey of accumulated records revealed that millions of 
government documents of great value and importance were stored 
in cellars and sub-cellars, in attics and subterranean vaults, in 
corridors and over boiler-rooms, in abandoned barns, storage 
warehouses, and deserted theatres. The process of serious deterio- 
ration usual in such circumstances was going on rapidly and in 
many cases there had been direct losses from fire and other causes. 
The records were, moreover, increasing at an alarming rate, the 
accumulation for the years 1917-30 being actually about double 
that for the entire period before 1917. The total accumulation 
was estimated at 3,673,633 cubic feet and the anticipated annual 
increment at 200,000 cubic feet. With these facts in view the 
committee gave an admirable analysis of the type and size of 
building that would be needed and the staff and organization that 
would be desirable. On the committee’s recommendations has 
been framed the policy which has since been put into effect. 

The building now opened includes every device which science 
can provide not only for storing and preserving the official records, 
but for disinfecting, cleaning, and otherwise preparing them to be 
placed permanently in the stacks. Before the building was 
planned architects were sent to study important archives in 
Europe. The greatest care has been taken not only to reduce 
every hazard but by arrangement of rooms to eliminate waste of 
time so far as is possible. The stacks are in reality a building 
within the building. They have no windows, the injurious effects 
of sunlight on documents being thus eliminated. The air which 
ventilates them is cleaned and kept constant in temperature, 
chemical content, and moisture. Fire-proof walls separate the 
individual stacks, and automatic devices will be installed to detect 
fires and extinguish them by gas. The scale on which the 
building has been planned is indicated by the fact that less than 
fifty per cent. of its ultimate capacity will be required during the 
first fifty years. 

In anticipation of the completion of the building the National 
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Archives Act was passed and approved June 19, 1934. The act 
recognizes as a fundamental objective the administration of the 
archives ‘‘so as to facilitate their use in the business of the Govern- 
ment and in the service of scholarship’. It provides for the 
appointment of an archivist by the president of the United States; 
defines his duties, and authorizes him to set up an adequate staff. 

To the post of archivist was appointed Dr. R. D. W. Connor, 
for twelve years a member of the staff of the University of North 
Carolina, and for eighteen years archivist of that state. It is 
significant of the important relation that the historians of the 
United States have to the administration and activities of the 
archives that Dr. Connor was recommended to the president by a 
committee of the American Historical Association. Dr. Connor 
has gathered about him in the chief administrative posts a distin- 
guished group of scholars and experts, including as director of 
archival service, Dorsey W. Hyde, jr., for many years prominent 
in library and research work, and past president of the National 
Special Libraries Association; as director of publications, Solon J. 
Buck, formerly superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society 
and since 1931 director of the Western Pennsylvania historical 
survey; as chief of the accessions division, Thomas M. Owen, jr., 
formerly assistant director of the Alabama department of archives 
and history; as chief of the division of classification, Roscoe R. 
Hill, formerly research specialist of the manuscripts division of the 
library of congress; as chief of the catalogue division, John Russell, 
formerly of the New York public library; as chief of the reference 
division, Nelson Vance Russell, formerly head of the department 
of history of Coe College; as chief of the division of research, 
Percy Scott Flippin, formerly dean of the graduate school of 
Mercer University; as chief of the division of repair and preserva- 
tion, A. E. Kimberly, formerly of the bureau of standards; as 
chief of the division of duplication and of photographic repro- 
duction, Vernon Tate, formerly with the Eastman lKodak 
Company; as chief of the division of motion pictures and sound 
recordings, John G. Bradley, who has made research on methods 
of storing, preserving, and handling films and sound records. The 
archives will have at its command every resource of scholarship 
and technical achievement. 

The amplest provision is to be made for the speedy and effec- 
tive consultation of papers either by officials of the various depart- 
ments of government or by private investigators. A complete 
catalogue system with elaborate cross-references and finding lists 
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will be gradually built up. Chronological analyses will be made 
of the records produced by individual departments of government, 
while at the same time the division of research will make ‘‘cross- 
sectional” studies of important themes, such as the drafting of the 
constitution, trade relations, foreign affairs, coinage, etc. The 
very extensive collections in the division of maps and charts will 
be placed under the direction of a trained geographer. The 

library will include a large collection of books for reference purposes 

and also a complete set of printed reports of the government. An 
































interesting innovation has been made in authorizing the archives 
to accept, store, and preserve both public and private motion 
pictures and sound recordings which are illustrative of the history | 


of the United States. 

One of the most important activities of the archives will be 
the publication of historical works and collections of sources. For 
the purpose of planning and recommending to congress the publica- | 
tion of such works, the Archives Act provided for the national 
historical publications commission of which the archivist is 
chairman. Two members are also named by the president of the 
American Historical Association. 

Finally, there may be noted the provisions which have been 
made for the regular transfer of records from the departments of 
government to the archives—one of the most important features j 
of the entire policy, on the successful working of which will largely 
depend the future usefulness of the archives to the government 
and the nation. To a national archives council, of which the 
archivist is a member, has been assigned the important duty of 
defining the classes of material to be transferred. Under the plan 
now being put into effect the records of the various departments 
of government are being surveyed by a force of deputy examiners 
associated with the division of accessions of the archives. This 
preliminary survey will be followed by more detailed “identification 
inventories’ of the materials to be transferred as determined by 
the council. Careful study is made of papers recommended for 
destruction to determine whether they may have any value for 
students in the future. 

It is impossible to give here a more detailed description of the 
policy which has been put into effect, but enough has been said to 
indicate that it will serve admirably the interests of the govern- 
ment, and, in so doing, the interests of scholarship as well. The 
REVIEW is indebted to Dr. Connor and members of his staff for 
the information here given. 


eke By 
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Sir EpMUND HEAD’s MEMORANDUM ON THE CHOICE OF OTTAWA 
AS THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


The accompanying memorandum, drawn up in 1857 by Sir 
Edmund Walker Head, then governor-general, considers the 
claims of each of the five major cities of the united province of 
Canada to be chosen as the permanent seat of government. There 
is strong presumptive evidence that it was on the basis of this 
memorandum that the Duke of Newcastle (then secretary of 
state for the colonies) advised Queen Victoria to choose Ottawa. 

Following the removal of the capital from Kingston to 
Montreal, in 1843, and especially after the disturbances in 
Montreal consequent upon the signing of the Second Rebellion 
Losses Bill in 1849, the legislature adopted a migratory arrange- 
ment by which parliament was to sit for five years alternately 
at Toronto (where it sat until 1859) and five years at Quebec 
(whence the governmental offices were eventually transferred 
to Ottawa in 1864). 

In 1856 the legislative assembly had asserted the need for a 
fixed seat of government and had carried a resolution favouring 
the choice of Quebec. A clause appropriating £50,000 for the 
construction of the necessary government buildings was, however, 
struck out of the supplies by the legislative council. The whole 
supply bill had then perforce to be re-introduced in the lower 
house, and at the beginning of 1857 the main question still re- 
mained undecided. 

In March, 1857, both houses passed addresses to the queen, 
expressing the opinion that the interests of Canada required that 
the seat of government be fixed at some certain place, and praying 
that her majesty would exercise her royal prerogative and select 
some place for the permanent seat of government in Canada. 
In committee of the whole house, the legislative assembly resolved 
to appropriate a sum not exceeding £225,000 for erecting the 
necessary buildings at the place selected by the queen. 

The governor-general, in transmitting the addresses,' re- 
marked that her majesty’s prerogative entitled her to summon 
the parliament of Canada wherever she might please, though in 
practice the matter had been determined by those most immed- 
iately interested. He was careful to add that, by these addresses, 
the legislature in no way renounced or disclaimed its own capacity 
for self-government nor did its members, by referring the question 


'Public record office, G.D. 6, vol. 69: Sir Edmund Head to Rt. Hon. H. Labouchere, 
no. 49, March 28, 1857. 
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to the queen, intend to establish a principle ‘‘in any way incon- 
sistent with the free and unimpeded action of Parliamentary 
responsibility in Canada’. The urgency of the question impelled 
Sir Edmund Head to state his own opinion in the following terms: 

My own conviction was, and is, that the matter ought to be de- 

finitively settled. To keep it open is to maintain in full flow a 

constant source of local bitterness and sectional animosity, which, 

by a little management, can always be turned against the Govern- 
ment of the day; nor is this the worst consequence of its unsettled 
condition. If the Province of Canada is to remain one, it is es- 
sential that its seat of Government should be fixed and recognized 
by all. 
The ideas summarized in the last sentence would appear to lend 
weight to Head’s proposals for federation, and there seems little 
doubt that the subsequent vote of the legislature (in July, 1858), 
condemning the reference to the queen, added to his determination 
to place the subject of federation definitely before the Canadian 
parliament.” 

Head concluded his public despatch covering the two ad- 
dresses of March, 1857, by remarking upon the impropriety, in a 
matter specially referred to the jurisdiction of the queen, of 
appearing to offer any advice on the part of the executive council 
of Canada. In the same bag of despatches there was sent home, 
however, a confidential memorandum (set out below), which 
Head declared he had written not with a view to “thrusting” 
advice upon her majesty’s ministers, but because “‘] may be ex- 
pected not to avoid the responsibility of expressing an opinion of 
my own”. 

The memorandum reiterates the necessity of fixing a per- 
manent capital, considers the relative merits of each of the five 
chief cities and the probable reaction upon the other four of the 
choice of any one of them, and pronounces strongly in favour 
of Ottawa as the least objectionable place. It looks both to 
the effective defence of the country and to the probable course 
of its future development, with an eye also to political harmony 
and economic consolidation. There is, finally, a significant re- 
ference to westward expansion and an enlarged Canada.’ 


*The concluding paragraph of Head’s speech in proroguing the assembly on August 
16, 1858, included the following: ‘I propose in the course of the recess to communicate 
with Her Majesty’s Government and with the Governments of our sister colonies on 
another matter of very great importance. I am desirous of inviting them to discuss 
with us the principles on which a bond of a federal character uniting the provinces of 
British North America may hereafter be practicable’ (Public record office, C.O. 42, 
vol. 614: Head to Sir E. B. Lytton, no. 108, Aug. 16, 1858). 

%As early as 1858 Head had referred to the Canadian provinces as ‘‘Her Majesty's 
Dominion in British North America”. See Chester Martin, “Sir Edmund Head and 
Canadian Confederation, 1851-1858" (Canadian Historical Association report, 1929, 14). 
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In 1858, following the defeat of the Macdonald-Cartier 
ministry, Head wrote to express his ‘‘unfeigned regret’’ for 
having recommended that the queen should be advised to accept 
the reference from both houses on the question of the capital: 

In palliation of so grave an error of judgment I can only urge that 

it might have seemed ungracious to refuse a spontaneous reference 

of this kind, and that it appeared to me impossible to conceive any 
form in which a legislature could bind its successors more solemnly, 
or commit itself in its corporate capacity more conclusively, than 


was done by the Parliament of Canada with reference to the seat of 
Government.‘ 


The question of Ottawa occupied considerable space in English 
newspapers, notably The Times, at the time of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales in 1860, when the corner stone of the ‘‘intended”’ 
future parliament buildings at Ottawa was laid.’ As late as 
i866, Lord Monck, then governor-general, wrote to the secretary 
of state his ‘‘confident belief that notwithstanding the vast 
expense which has been incurred here in public buildings, Ottawa 
will not be the capital four years hence’. Lord Monck’s belief was 
not substantiated, and the question of Ottawa as the capital does 
not appear to have been raised in any urgent form after this 
date. 

James A. GIBSON 


CONFIDENTIAL MEMORANDUM by Sir E. HEAD, contain- 


ing reasons for fixing the seat of Government for CANADA at 
OTTAWA’ 


1. The periodical transfer of the seat of Government from one place 
to another was declared inexpedient by a resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly in 1856. The adoption, therefore, of a fixed seat of Govern- 
ment in 1857 became a matter of necessity, not of choice. The ex- 
pediency, moreover, of putting an end to the migratory system, was 
obvious at all events. To keep the question open was to afford to any 
Opposition the opportunity of thrusting, in some form or other, on any 
Government a question on which four places of importance could always 
be made to direct their influence against any proposal of that Govern- 

‘C.0. 42, vol. 614: Head to Lytton, no. 97, July 31, 1858. 

The Times, Sept. 20, 1860, 8. 

6C.0. 42, vol. 654: Viscount Monck to Rt. Hon. Edward Cardwell, private, May 7, 
1866. The original sum of £225,000 had been considerably exceeded. 

"The original correspondence on this subject, together with Head's memorandum, 
was printed confidentially for the colonial office in October, 1857. A copy, endorsed 


“very scarce’, is among the official papers of the fourth Earl of Carnarvon, then parlia- 
mentary under-secretary (Public record office, G.D. 6, vol. 69). 
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ment. This question too, above all others, supplied a constant stimu- 
lant to the hatred of race and the conflict of religious feeling. 

Irrespective then of the periodical expense, the suspension of public 
business, and the personal inconvenience caused by the change from 
one place to another, the interests of Canada as a whole, and the security 
of the Union, demanded a solution of the difficulty. 

2. Ottawa is the only place which will be accepted by the majority 
of Upper and Lower Canada as a fair compromise. With the exception 
of Ottawa, every one of the cities proposed is an object of jealousy to 
each of the others. Ottawa is, in fact, neither in Upper nor Lower 
Canada. Literally it is in the former; but a bridge alone divides it 
from the latter. Consequently its selection would fulfil the letter of 
any pledge given, or supposed to be given, to Upper Canada at the time 
of the Union. The population at present is partly French, and partly 
English and Irish. The settlement of the valley of the Ottawa is rapidly 
increasing, and will be at once stimulated by making it the capital. 

3. This circumstance is an incidental advantage of great value. 
Canada is long and narrow; in fact, all frontier. The rapid extension 
of settlement up the Ottawa, and on each side of it, would give breadth 
and substance to the country. 

4. Ultimately, indeed in a short time, the question will arise ‘‘which 
is to predominate, Upper or Lower Canada?’ Upper Canada is con- 
scious of its increasing strength, and of the fact that it pays the larger 
share of the taxes. The cry for increased representation to the most 
populous and the richest portion will soon be heard, or rather it is already 
raised. The only solution of the difficulty will be the chance that the 
district of Montreal, and the English population about it and in the 
townships, may be got to side with Upper Canada, and thus turn the 
scale in favour of that section, which, for reasons beyond our control, 
must in the end prevail. All real conflict would then be useless, and 
Quebec must succumb. It is most important therefore that the middle 
district should be made to feel its importance, and should connect its 
interests with Upper Canada. This object will be greatly promoted by 
the choice of Ottawa, linked to Montreal by its trade, and literally in 
Upper Canada but close on the border of the other section of the Pro- 
vince. 

5. Montreal, as the most populous and the most central city, may 
be said to have the strongest prima facie claim to be the seat of Govern- 
ment of the whole. The objections to it are the following :— 

Its selection, though more agreeable to Upper Canada than that of 
Quebec, would not fulfil the supposed promise alluded to above, and 
would long leave open a pretext for reviving the question hereafter, 
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when the increased wealth and population of the Upper Province shall 
have materially augmented its weight in the Legislature. 

The choice of Montreal, therefore, would scarcely be accepted as a 
final compromise. 

Montreal has been a turbulent town: it may not be so again; but 
it is supposed to be particularly subject to American influences of various 
kinds. In Canada, the direct influences brought to bear on a Ministry 
and a Parliament by the people of the place where the Government is 
carried on, are not to be overlooked or despised. The importance and 
character of their influence for the promotion of jobs of various kinds 
in Upper or Lower Canada has been visible according as the seat of 
Government has been Toronto or Quebec. The pressure which would be 
brought to bear on a weak Government at Montreal would always be 
considerable. 

Montreal is, no doubt, the most important place in Canada in a 
military point of view. The attack of any regular army would probably, 
in the first instance, be directed against this city from the side of Lake 
Champlain. 

Its defences are inadequate, and could not be completed except at 
a very great outlay. This outlay the jealousy of Upper Canada would 
not allow to be made at the expense of the Colony. 

6. Quebec is well secured against any military attack, and is most 
readily accessible from England; but its selection would exasperate 
Upper Canada, and would rouse the jealousy of Montreal. The in- 
fluence of Quebec is decreasing. The tendency of growth in wealth 
and trade is westward, and Quebec is practically at one extremity 
of the Colony; all below it is of secondary importance. 

7. Kingston is well situated and central, but it is what may be called 
“a dead place’”” when compared to Montreal and Toronto. Within a 
few years Ottawa will probably rival Kingston in population and in 
wealth. Kingston is accessible to an enemy, and though partially 
fortified, can scarcely be said to be free from attack at any moment. 

The choice of Kingston would cause discontent in all Lower Canada, 
and would rouse the jealousy of Toronto and Hamilton, both of which 
are, and will continue, to be far more flourishing. 

8. Toronto, though increasing every day in commercial importance, 
is so situated as virtually to stand at one extremity of the United pro- 
vinces. Its selection for the seat of Government would not be willingly 
acquiesced in by Lower Canada, and would tend to unite Montreal with 
Quebec in renewed jealousy of the western section. Were this feeling 
to be created, the future conflict of which I have spoken as impending 
between Upper and Lower Canada would have to be fought out with 
much more equal power, and would be much more bitter in its character 
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and more doubtful in its results. In short, Toronto would, in no sense 
be accepted as a compromise: its choice would be considered as a com- 
plete triumph to the western section of Upper Canada. 

Besides this, Toronto is indefensible against even a coup-de-main. 
Its position is such as to preclude efficient protection, except by the 
constant presence of a superior naval force on Lake Ontario. 

9. The main objection to Ottawa is its wild position, and relative 
inferiority to the other cities named. But this wild position is a fault 
which every day continues to diminish. The present population may 
be called 8,000 or 10,000, not of the best description. It will be six 
years before the Government can be actually transferred thither, and 
the settlement of the fertile country on the Ottawa would be accelerated 
by the very fact of the certainty of such transfer, even before it took place. 

According to my view, neither legislation nor the action of Executive 
Government gain much by the casual presence of strangers, each of 
which usually takes the opportunity afforded by the transaction of his 
own business, to press on the Ministry the “‘jobs’’ which affect himself 
or the district to which he belongs. It is questionable whether in 
America legislation is best carried on in a great commercial city. The 
same might perhaps be said of London in the days of Wilkes or Lord 
George Gordon. The Legislature of the State of New York would 
hardly have ventured to pass the law which destroyed the iniquitous 
jobbing of the Corporation, if it had held its sittings in New York itself. 
Ottawa is accessible by water from Montreal and from Lake Ontario. 
In the former communication there are still some difficulties, but they 
are not important. It is accessible too by a branch railroad from Pres- 
cott, where the line joins the Grand Trunk. The distance from Montreal 
may be called 100 or 120 miles, but its connection with Montreal is 
such as to cause its selection to be readily acquiesced in by that great 
city. I have heard persons of influence at Montreal say they would 
as soon have the seat of Government at Ottawa as at Montreal itself. 
The latter city considers itself as the natural outlet of the Ottawa 
country, and believes that the opening of the valley of that river would 
establish its own communication with the western lakes, independently 
of Lake Ontario. In this they may be wrong, but the impression un- 
doubtedly exists, and is important for our present purpose. 

In a military point of view (I speak of course with submission to 
higher authorities), Ottawa is advantageously situated. Its distance 
from the frontier is such as to protect it from any marauding party, or 
even from a regular attack, unless Montreal and Kingston, which flank 
the approach to it, were previously occupied by the enemy. Stores and 
troops could be sent to Ottawa either from Quebec or Kingston, without 
exposure on the St. Lawrence to the American frontier. 
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A secondary consideration, but one of some importance as affecting 
the popularity of the choice, is the fact that the Rideau Canal, now 
handed over to the Provincial Government, would probably increase 
its traffic and become more productive by the transfer of the seat of 
Government to Ottawa. At present this great work is a dead loss so far 
as money is concerned. 

It may be added that as Kingston stands at the outlet of the Canal 
on Lake Ontario, the probable increase of traffic by this route would in 
some degree compensate Kingston for the preference of a rival city. 

10. On the whole, therefore, I believe that the least objectionable 
place is the city of Ottawa. Every city is jealous of every other city 
except Ottawa. The second vote of every place (save perhaps Toronto) 
would be given for Ottawa. The question, it must be remembered, is 
essentially one of compromise. Unless some insuperable bar exist to 
its selection, it is expedient to take that place which will be most readily 
acquiesced in by the majority. 

If Quebec were taken, all Upper Canada would be angry at the choice. 
If any place in Upper Canada (with the exception of Ottawa) were 
taken, all Lower Canada would raise an outcry. 

If Ottawa is chosen, Montreal will acquiesce in the choice, and the 
majority of Upper Canada will not in any way resist, for to them it is 
a partial triumph. The whole matter is a choice of evils, and the least 
evil will, I think, be found in placing the seat of Government at Ottawa. 
Whichever section predominates, and however far westward the com- 
merce of Canada may extend, Ottawa will be a convenient position. 

If the Red River settlement and the Saskatchewan country are 
finally to be annexed to Canada, the Ottawa route to Lake Huron and 
Lake Superior will be available, and may possibly turn out the shortest 
and most advantageous of all. 

I have written this memorandum with no wish to thrust on Her 
Majesty’s Government advice in a matter specially referred to the 
discretion of the Queen; but I have thought that I may be expected not 
to avoid the responsibility of expressing an opinion of my own. 

I would also suggest that the military authorities in Canada should 
be forthwith consulted on this question, ‘“‘How far each of the places 
named is, or is not, exposed to attack by an enemy, and how far each 
such place may be easily protected in time of war?’’® 


EpmMuNpD HEaAp 


®The colonial office subsequently requested opinions from General J. F. Burgoyne 
(inspector-general of fortifications), from General Lord Seaton (formerly Sir John 
Colborne, sometime lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, later commander of the 
forces and administrator of the government), and from Sir Francis Bond Head (formerly 
lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, then resident in England). 
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A Bibliography of Canadiana; Being Items in the Public Library of To- 
ronto, Canada, Relating to the Early History and D evelopment of 
Canada. Edited by Frances M. Staton and Marie TREMAINE, 
with an introduction by Greorce H. Locxe. Toronto: The Public 
Library. [Age Publications. 1935.] Pp. [xiv], 828. 

WA8ILE the occasion of this volume is the jubilee celebration of a great 

library, the work in itself marks an epoch in bibliographical scholarship in 

the field ef Canadiana. Merely as a catalogue it bears impressive witness 
to the generous and discriminating policy in the gathering of early Cana- 
diana followed by the late Dr. James Bain and Dr. George H. Locke during 
their respective quarter-centuries as heads of the Toronto library. The 
far-sighted beginnings were made fifty years ago when Dr. Bain and an 
equally enthusiastic collector, the late Alderman John Hallam, made the 
first purchases for the collection in England. The items selected for in- 
clusion in this bibliography, dealing with Canadian history from Cartier 
to Confederation, are grouped under 4,646 numbered entries. Of these, 

749 relate to the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, nearly 

half of which belong to the period before the conquest of Canada. Some- 

what more than half the total precede the union of the two Canadas. 

The material is mostly pre-Confederation in origin though in some in- 
stances not printed till later. The historical student may be grateful for 
this inclusiveness, as well as for the departure from the customary chrono- 
logical arrangement according to date of publication in favour of grouping 
works together in connection with the period to which they refer. This 
not only has the advantage of bringing together early and late editions of 
frequently published works such as Champlain’s Works, Mackenzie's 
Voyages, or Garneau’s Histoire; it also often brings conveniently under 
the reader’s eye widely diverse titles touching a single event or interrelated 
contemporary events. This is only one among many respects in which can 
be discerned a careful intention to make the book genuinely useful to as 
wide a circle as possible. Thus while in general the bibliography deals 
with books, pamphlets, and broadsides, reference is made on occasion to 
other types of material. For example, the comment on John Mitchell’s 
Contest in America (London, 1757), includes mention of his famous map 
“(copy in the Library)” with information concerning the occasion that 
led to the preparation of both and the use made of them. Flexibility of 
method is also shown in other ways. A general bibliographical description 
of each item gives way in certain instances, such as nos. 291, 1600, 1935, 
to a full description. The character and scope of many volumes are in- 
dicated, even, where advisable, to the enumeration of their contents, and 
frequently data are given concerning both the author and his work, which 
serve aptly the needs of the h ene student. A full subject-index would 
have been impossibly bulky: a mere author-index, indeed, would have 
satisfied “the letter of the iaw"” ; but again a useful compromise has been 
found by indexing also a variety of important topics. 
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The twenty-eight facsimiles of title-pages, broadsides, etc., are interest- 
ing examples of typography and of lithographic reproduction, and some- 
times something more: the rough woodcut of John Couche on the gallows 
(no. 1591) would indicate that even the literate public of 1830 contained 
its morbid element. This reviewer would have welcomed a list of the 
facsimiles. _ He would also have preferred to find the simpler, modern 
spelling of Hudson Bay employed uniformly except, of course, in titles. 
In the comments, however, while it is used sometimes (e.g., on pages 11, 
38, 107), the archaic possessive form is also employed (e.g., on pages 12, 
24, 34, 40, 43, 51, 58). To notice so negligible a point seems, however, 
invidious in view of the thorough and careful scholarship in evidence at 
every turn. 

Typography, format, paper, and binding are all nicely adapted to the 
character of the contents and the constant use that the volume will have 
to stand. It will be an invaluable companion not only to librarians and 
bibliographers and collectors, but to students of Canadian history whether 
or not they have the good fortune to enjoy ready access to the particular 
library whose riches it so well reflects. Dr. Locke’s hope that this work 

“will be considered of national and scholarly significance” is magnificently 
justified. With his board and his staff he deserves to be congratulated. 
REGINALD G. TROTTER 


Sir Walter Ralegh: The Last of the Elizabethans. By Epwarp THomp- 
son. London: Macmillan and Company. [Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada.] 1935. Pp. xv, 387. ($4.50) 

Tue career of Sir Walter Ralegh, traditionally regarded as the prophet 

and pioneer of enlightened imperialism, must always be a subject of some 

interest to students of England and of the empire. The greatest, or at all 
events the best-known, of the men who, in the halcyon days of English 
freebooting on the Spanish Main, saw visions and dreamed dreams of new 

Englands beyond the seas, he has already been the subject of numerous 

biographies, and of not a few special studies on separate enterprises in 

which he took part. Such works have by no means exhausted the subject. 

There is still a task for the biographer who can grasp the intricacies of 

Ralegh’s curious personality, who can accurately appraise his achieve- 

ments, and explain his failures. Mr. Thompson’s sympathetic study is in 

many respects a brilliant book, and a book which will doubtless have a 

wide popularity; but it is very far from being the definitive biography. 

Too many things are left unexplained. Too much of the hostility which 

Ralegh inspired is attributed simply to the malignity of mean-spirited little 

creatures, incapable of appreciating the magnanimity and lofty ideals of 

his hero. Most readers will go far with Mr. Thompson in his sympathy 
for, and his vindication of, Ralegh, especially during his trial and imprison- 
ment. They would go farther if he could occasionally drop the role of 
advocate and adopt that of the dispassionate historian. 

That Ralegh held a conception of empire different from, and superior 

to, that of most of his contemporaries, no one will doubt; but there is a 

danger of reading into a few casual remarks an idea of much later growth, 
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when imperialism, on the surface at least, had assumed a more altruistic 
appearance. “He saw an English protectorate”, says Mr. Thompson in 
his description of the exploration of Guiana, “which would make life and 
possessions safe for these gentle savages, and provide a shadow under 
which they could grow into the arts of civilisation.” It is a noble ideal, 
but whether it would ever have been realized in a seventeenth-century 
colony, even under the rule of Ralegh himself, may reasonably be doubted. 
To demand a detailed account of the work of other men who were, in 
Ralegh’s day, laying the foundations of the English empire in America, 
would be to ask too much. None the less, without some comparison of 
Ralegh’s work with that of these men, his real place in the history of the 
empire cannot be fixed. The failure to suggest any such comparison, and 
to take any notice of the work of modern American scholars on the Spanish 
Empire, are serious defects in the book. 

“Fashions in heroes change”, observes Mr. Thompson in his final esti- 
mate, “but some names keep their brightness, like gold coins when the 
kingdom that minted them has long been dust and legend.” Mr. Thompson 
has done a highly artistic job of polishing the coin. Whether he has great- 
ly improved on the work of his predecessors in assaying the metal is more 
open to question. 


D. J. McDoucGatt 


The French Foundations, 1680-1693. Edited with introduction and notes 
by THropore CALvin PEASE and Raymonp C. WERNER. (Collections 

of the Illinois State Historical Library, XXIII, French Series, I.) 

Springfield, Ill.: Illinois State Historical Library. 1934. Pp. xiv 426. 
The Catholic Church in the Meeting of Two Frontiers: The Southern 
Illinois Country (1763-1793). By Fintan GLenn Wacker. A 
Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences of the Catholic University of America in Partial Ful- 
fillment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
(The Catholic University of America Studies in American Church 
History, XIX.) Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America. 1935. Pp. xiv, 170. 
For over three-quarters of a century the French were the masters of the 
Illinois country, comprising the present states of Illinois and Indiana. The 
first of these volumes pictures the beginning of French penetration in 
this territory; the other treats of religion in the generation just after 
French rule had ceased. 

Professors Pease and Werner present a thoroughly edited collection 
of source-materials dealing largely with the activities of La Salle and his 
associates in their attempt to exploit the Great Lakes country and the 
Mississippi Valley. The documents include: seigneurial grants, despatches 
from Louis XIV to his officials in Canada, lists of articles for trade with 
the Indians, descriptions of the country, and, above all, the “engagements” 
made by the voyageurs for trips from Montreal to Illinois, and return. 
The “engagements” were contracts made before notaries, and from them 
emerges a most fascinating story of how the fur-trade was carried on 
toward the end of the seventeenth century. The average load of a canoe 
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was twenty-five bundles of fifty-seven pounds each, for which the 
voyageurs generally received 300 livres each, plus a small gratuity, all paid 
in furs after the cargo had been brought safely to Montreal. In addition, 
the voyageurs were allowed to do a little trading for themselves, perhaps 
exchanging a gun, a blanket, and a capot. 

The most interesting, and by far the longest, single document is a 
memoir signed by one DeGannes, but the editors attribute it to the Sieur 
Deliette. It is a description of the country and the Indians which dis- 
cusses hunting, animals, fruits, morals, sex, burial customs, medicine, 
warfare, and torture. Professors Pease and Werner characterize it as 
“the very best of the early accounts of the Illinois country and of its 
Indians”. 

The documents are printed both in the original and in translation, the 
French text appearing at the top half of the page and the English version 
on the lower half. The translation is good. The editors contribute a 
brief, but excellent, introduction and numerous commendable biographical 
notes on individuals mentioned in the text. A list of the documents and 
a twenty-page index add greatly to the usefulness of the volume. It is 
unfortunate that the book does not contain an explanation of the abbrevia- 
tions used in citing the documents. 


After 1763 the alien flags first of Great Britain and then of the United 
States floated over the French settlements of Kaskaskia, Cahokia, 
Vincennes, and the other villages in the southern Illinois country. Until 
after the American Revolution the territory was under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Quebec. Political problems were thus added 
to the difficulties of religious instruction common to the frontier. Father 
Walker's book is a well-written study of how the Catholic church adapted 
itself to these circumstances. 

The volume opens with a good description of the country in 1763. 
This is followed by an account of the missionary labours of Fathers 
Meurin and Gibault and their relations to the bishop. The central figure 
of the book is Father Gibault, who served from 1768 until 1792. The 
latter part of the volume deals with the expedition of George Rogers 
Clarke and the problem of ecclesiastical jurisdiction which arose with the 
transfer of the country to the United States. 

The book’s appeal will be limited to those interested in the Illinois 
country or in church history. On the former the author adds little that 
is not already known. On the latter he presents considerable new 
material, having made a diligent examination of the sources, the most 
valuable of which are the letters of the missionaries in the field. The 
chief merit of the book lies in its synthesis of the extensive, but widely 
dispersed, monographic literature on eighteenth-century Illinois and In- 
diana. The reviewer feels that the author has over-emphasized the im- 
portance of his subject. He is also unable to accept the author’s exonera- 
tion of the conduct of Father Gibault. 

Father Walker defines his purpose as the presentation of “evidence 
showing one phase of two frontiers interacting; the one frontier French 
and Catholic; the other French and Protestant”. The book suffers from 
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this forced association with Frederick Jackson Turner’s frontier thesis. 
The author does not relate his material closely to the problem of the 
frontier in general and his conclusions seem either unimportant or 
unconvincing. 

Specialists will be grateful for the bibliography, which is particularly 
valuable for its list of periodical articles. 

E. Witson Lyon 


Marie de l'Incarnation, Ursuline de Tours: Fondatrice des Ursulines de 
la Nouvelle-France: Ecrits spirituels et historiques. Publiés par 
Dom CLaupE Martin de la Congrégation de Saint-Maur; réédités 
par Dom A.vBert JAMeET de la Congrégation de France, avec des 
annotations critiques des pieces documentaires et une biographie 
nouvelle. Tome III. Paris: Chez Desclée- de Brouwer et Cie. 
Québec: L’Action Sociale. 1935. Pp. 417. 

Tuts is the third volume to appear of the projected six-volume edition 

of the works of Mere Marie de I’Incarnation. The previous two volumes 

which were devoted to the spiritual writings of Mére Marie, were reviewed 
in volume XI of the CANADIAN HistoricaL REvIEw. 

This is the first of three volumes of correspondence and covers the 
years 1635-44, the period of the preparation and foundation of the Ursuline 
mission in Canada. The editor, Dom Jamet, has not followed the original 
division of the letters into “spiritual” and “historical” made by Dom Claude 
Martin, the son of Mére Marie, in the edition of 1681, but has arranged 
the letters in chronological order. He has tried to determine how far 
Dom Claude Martin retouched the letters in the interests of edification, 
but has not found it possible to reconstruct the actual wording of Mére 
Marie. The annotation is extremely full, and particularly valuable, in 
placing the correspondence in its general historical setting. Dom Jamet 
has discovered considerable new material in French and Quebec archives 
concerning the life of Mére Marie and the persons with whom she was 
associated. This is revealed in the notes. 

Dom Jamet is once again to be congratulated upon rendering available 
in so scholarly and, at the same time, beautiful a form, these documents, 
invaluable for the study of not only the life of Mére Marie and the 
Ursulines in Quebec, but also of the development of the Catholic church 
in Canada, and of the general history of the French colony in the seven- 
teenth century. 

R. M. SAUNDERS 


('n colonial sous Louis XIV: Philippe de Pastour de Costebelle, gowver- 
neur de Terre-Neuve, puis de Vile Royale (1661-1717). Par RoBert 
Le Brant. Dax (Landes), France: Chez P. Pradeu, 13 Cours de 
Verdun. 1935. Pp. 256. 

Last year, Mr. Le Blant presented Canadian readers with a volume on 

Le Baron de Saint-Castin, that enigmatic figure of Acadian history.’ This 

year, he gives us a new book on the very little known man, Philippe de 


1 See CANADIAN HistoricaAL Review, XV, 310. 
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Pastour de Costebelle, who combined the distinction of being the last 
governor of French Newfoundland and the first governor of Ile Royale, 
the present Cape Breton Island. 

Delving into the official material of the French archives, the author 
has produced a substantial and informative piece of work. It is to be 
regretted that with the knowledge at his command he did not attempt a 
more complete story of both Newfoundland and Ile Royale, as he often 
gives us glimpses of the life of both colonies. Mr. Le Blant’s main theme 
is prefaced by a genealogy of the Costebelle family and a short biography 
of the governor’s brother, Louis de Pastour de Costebelle, who served in 
Newfoundland from 1683 to 1692. 

Within the compass of the two brothers’ lives, the author has written 
a brief summary of France’s establishment at Plaisance starting with 
Governor Kerreon in 1665 and continuing to 1713. The career of Philippe 
de Costebelle, who came to Plaisance in 1692, covers the most important 
years of French occupation. The present work thus forms an excellent 
guide to the history of the colony, which always led a precarious existence, 
hammered between impending famine and British invasion. Interesting 
pages are given on the triangular relations between Quebec, Boston, and 
Plaisance, especially in relation to the proposed neutrality treaty between 
1705 and 1710. As to Costebelle’s part in establishing the new colony of 
Ile Royale, his term was so short, from 1714 to 1717, that it afforded him 
little time to achieve much, but he revealed a broad-minded understanding 
of the situation. The author’s treatment of the Acadian question, between 
1713 and 1717, though very brief, is as impartial as it is discriminate. A 
little crowded perhaps in its presentation of facts, the book deserves a 
place on the Canadian shelf, and its footnotes, teeming with biographical 
details on many officials of the period, will please the inquisitive student. 


The text is completed by a nominal index and well supported by abundant 
references. 


GuSsTAVE LANCTOT 


Aventures militaires au X VIIIe siécle. D’aprés les Mémoires de JEAN- 
BAPTISTE D'ALEYRAC, publiés par CHARLES Costr. Paris: Editions 
Berger-Levrault. 1935. Pp.134. With 14 plates and 2 maps. 

UNDER this vivid title are simply to be found the memoirs of Jean- 
Baptiste d’Aleyrac who was appointed a lieutenant in the regiment of 
Languedoc in 1775, and continued to serve till the year 1792, when he was 
retired with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. The memoirs consist of the 
journal and some correspondence of this officer. They are of primary 
interest to Canadian history, as Aleyrac came to Canada with Dieskau 
in 1755 and served here till the year 1760: in fact 73 pages of the volume 
are devoted to the journal of his Canadian campaign. 

Unfortunately the editor has taken wide liberties with the text. He 
openly confesses to “‘have relieved it of passages a little long relating to 
the administrative organization and geography of Canada”. Other docu- 
ments have been transferred to the end of the volume. He also admits 
having corrected the author's style, but fortunately ‘‘as little as possible 
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and without altering the contents’. All these manipulations are to 
be regretted. 

In spite of it all, Aleyrac’s journal will constitute a most welcome and 
valuable addition to the material on the last years of the French régime. 
His description of Canada and the manners of the inhabitants supplies new 
information. Pleased with the country, he notes accurately all details, 
down to the buttons of the habitants’ coats. He testifies that “there is no 
patoisinthiscountry. All Canadians speak a French similar to our own”’ 
(p. 31). There is also an interesting chapter on the Indians, their mode 
of life and habits of war. 

Even in the military field, the journal brings new and interesting 
material. For instance Aleyrac relates that on the eve of the Battle of 
Montmorency, he noticed the unusual movement of the British boats, of 
which he at once apprized Montcalm through his sergeant, and that this 
warning prevented a surprise attack. There is also another suggestive 
passage. He writes that, on the eve of the Battle of the Plains, he was 
stationed along the shore at the same post as on the eve of the Battle of 
Montmorency and that again that night he became aware of some move- 
ment of the enemy, but this time, as he was not in charge, his captain, 
M. de Marillac, discounted his advice and refused to report to Montcalm. 
Aleyrac goes on to say that Marillac realized his responsibility the next 
day and threw himself headlong in the battle in order not to survive his 
mistake, and was so bent on refusing to retreat or surrender that he was 
ultimately killed fighting desperately. Here are nice points to be sifted 
by specialists. 

GUSTAVE LANCTOT 


Holland's Description of Cape Breton Island and Other Documents. Com- 
piled by D. C. Harvey. (Public Archives of Nova Scotia, Publica- 
tion no. 2.) Halifax: Published by authority of the board of trustees 
of the Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 1935. Pp. 168. ($1.50) 

THE archivist of Nova Scotia has made a commendable choice in publish- 

ing the description of Cape Breton by Samuel Holland following the 

survey, and in so doing he has continued with success his work of illuminat- 
ing the history of neglected regions. The history of Cape Breton during 
the French period has been thoroughly studied in J. S. McLennan, Louis- 
bourg from its foundation to its fall (London, 1918) but the period be- 
tween the fall of New France and the coming of the Loyalists has been 
obscure. Mr. Harvey has brought together with his usual thoroughness 
material bearing on the history of the period, has written an extremely 
valuable account which is supported by letters and documents concerned 
with Holland’s activities, and finally has given us the description itself. 

Surveyors’ note-books form a most valuable body of source-material on 

the economic progress of various regions throughout Canada and, on the 

whole, have been practically untouched as a source of study. Their value 
is suggested in Mr. J. B. Tyrrell’s work on the surveyors of the West— 

Hearne, Turnor, and Thompson—and again in Holland’s accounts. Fresh 

light is thrown by Holland not only on the history of the period at the 

date when the survey was made, but numerous references are made to 
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French occupation, which throw further light on that period. Appendices 
are included of census returns for 1811 and 1818 which are extremely 
important as source-material on migration and economic development. 

Not only is the volume important as an account of a neglected region 
in a neglected period but also as an indication of the general position of 
the island in relation to commercial policy, and at this point Holland 
appears in an unfavourable light. He seems extremely anxious to impress 
upon the lords commissioners for trade and plantations the possibilities 
of Cape Breton as a fishing centre and of extending its importance even 
beyond the bounds of the intensive activities of the French. He estimates 
that the French employed 1,459 shallops and 300 schooners, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether there were ever as many as 500 shallops at the 
peak of the fishing industry under the French régime, and certainly 300 
schooners is the wildest guess. His estimates as to possible development 
under the English are even more seriously at fault. On the other hand, 
his statements as to actual conditions when the survey was made are ex- 
tremely valuable, and apparently the lords commissioners were not unduly 
influenced by his optimism. 

We are grateful to Mr. Harvey and to the Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia for this searchlight on a dark corner of Canadian history. 

H. A. Innis 


The Correspondence of the Honourable Peter Russell with Allied Docu- 
ments relating to his Administration of the Government of Upper 
Canada during the Official Term of Lieut.-Governor J. G. Simcoe 
while on leave of absence. Collected and edited for the Ontario His- 
torical Society by Brigadier-General E. A. CrurKSHANK and A. F. 
Hunter. Vol. II: 1797-1798. Toronto: Published by the society. 
1935. Pp. xxvi, 351. 

Tus is the second volume of a series, the first of which appeared in 1932! 

and we are promised a third at an early date. It is in no sense inferior in 

interest or in value to its predecessor—and nothing better can be said of 
any such book. The administration of Peter Russell was in a sense an 
interregnum, it being long expected that Simcoe would return; but he 
conducted his government with care and vigour, without regard to any 
possible supersession. To the lawyer the most curious episode was the 
granting by Russell of a patent to himself as a puisne justice of the court 
of king’s bench when Osgoode left the province to become chief justice 
of Lower Canada, and Mr. Justice Powell was left alone. What in a less 
dignified person than Chief Justice Elmsley would be called “bristling” 
at this exercise of gubernatorial authority makes amusing reading. This 
patent by Peter Russell to Peter Russell was by no means unique—the 
current jest being that Peter Russell was rightly called “receiver-general” 
because he was generally receiving. The relative importance of the two 

Canadians is worthy of notice. 

Throughout the whole period covered by this volume, the feeling of 
insecurity is obvious. Not only was there the ever-present and not in- 
frequently manifested hostility of the people of the United States but 


1 See CANADIAN Historicat Review, XIV, 210. 
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sometimes the red man was considered a peril. The loyalty even of Braul 
was sometimes suspected and one of the reasons given, on July 31, 1798, 
for granting land between York and Lake Simcoe to Puisaye was that the 
number of his settlers “may . . . contribute to fill up an uninhabited space 
thro’ which an Indian enemy may at present advance to the Destination 
of this Town [York] before we can possibly receive sufficient warning of 
their approach”. Then, too, we hear of two men a little later going to 
Upper Canada “pretending to speculate in land but really to stir up 
Jacobinism” and cause a “Revolt against the Government”. A Jacobin is 
named as living “at the Landing Place near the Falls of Niagara’, but as 
he, Elijah Phelps, lived without revolting till 1843 when he died at the 
age of 103, there may have been a mistake in his case. 

The surrender of Detroit under Jay’s Treaty was still recent. Russell 
tells in a letter to Simcoe, dated December 9, 1797, of having “purchased 
from the Indians, the Gore near the Huron Church” for the accommoda- 
tion of the British merchants who were leaving Detroit, naming the place 
Sandwich, and “it promises fair to become soon the most beautiful town 
in the Province’. No one foresaw the present city of Windsor. 

Two recent articles in this Review are intended to prove that the 
Church of England was never established in the province, but Chief Jus- 
tice Elmsley in 1797 certainly thought that it was. He, moreover, thought 
that among the ministers of the “sects” were “some of the weakest, the 
most ignorant and in some instances, the most depraved of mankind”. 
Many sidelights of widely varied interest are thrown on the early history 
of the province. The climate was unhealthy—yellow fever prevailed. 
Miss Russell suffered from the “Intermittent”, and the ever-present 
mosquito saw to it that the country fever—‘“Fever ’n ‘ager’”—was 
universal in the warm weather although it was believed to be due to bad 
air from the swamps, and not to the pestiferous insect. Benajah Mallory, 
later to show himself a traitor, is heard of, and Peter Randall, who was 
no traitor but who was thought by many—unjustly perhaps—to be an 


awful nuisance. The ill-fated Speedy is built; and N. H. Tredwell is 
denied a grant of land because he was “not a true Subject of His Majesty 
King George ... not a Christian, denying Christ the Saviour of the world 


and preferring the orks of Tom Paine to the Holy Bible”. 
Anyone who takes an interest in the early history of Canada can derive 
much entertainment as well as much information from this fine volume. 
WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 


Voyage dans l’intérieur des Etats-Unis et au Canada. Par Le Comte de 
COLBERT MAULEVRIER. Avec une introduction et des notes par 
GILBERT CHINARD. (Historical Documents Institut Francais de 
Washington, cahier VIII.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1935. Pp. xxiii, 87. ($2.75) 

TuIs attractive volume is a welcome addition to the travel literature 

relating to Canada, even though only eighteen pages have to do with 

Canada. Colbert de Maulevrier was a royalist who had served in the 
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navy of France prior to the revolution. He entered Upper Canada at 
Fort Erie on October 13, 1798, and travelled by land to Niagara Falls. 
He spent twelve days in the vicinity of the falls and sailed from Newark 
to Kingston, where he met Puisaye’s party of émigrés on their way to 
attempt to form a settlement in Upper Canada. Unlike La Roche- 
foucault-Liancourt, who had visited Upper Canada three years before, 
Colbert de Maulevrier was permitted to go to Lower Canada. He 
arrived at Montreal on October 30. After a short stay there and a 
visit to Quebec, the count left Canada on December 8. 

The account is simply and pleasantly written. The volume contains 
twenty reproductions of excellent sketches made by the author of which 
two deal with Canada. One is a view of the falls and the other shows 
part of Montreal. The editor has added notes which are largely 
confined to parallel references which appeared in the works of Weld 
and La Rochefoucault-Liancourt. The index adds to the value of the 
account. 

J. J. TALMAN 


Oliver Hazard Perry. By Cuarzes J. Dutton. New York and Toronto: 

Longmans, Green and Company. 1935. Pp. xi, 308. ($4.00) 
CapTain OLIVER Hazarp Perry of the United States navy is known in 
history as the commander of the squadron which won a complete victory 
on Lake Erie in September, 1813. This was his sole title to fame. He 
was brave, energetic, and fortunate. In that battle the odds were distinctly 
in his favour and he was supremely lucky. The circumstances and con- 
sequences of his success made him a popular hero. His subsequent life 
was undistinguished except for unedifying quarrels with his second in 
command, Elliott, and Heath, his captain of marines. His biography has 
been written many times, usually in terms of extravagant eulogy. The 
longest and most complete account, founded on Perry’s private papers and 
log-books, was compiled by Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, a naval officer 
and connection by marriage. His latest biographer describes it caustically 
as “filled with errors, written in a bombastic style, with the idea of glorify- 
ing his hero” (p. vii). 

The present volume is eminently readable, but imaginative, journalistic, 
and uncritical in respect of the value of sources, which are mostly second- 
ary. Undue weight is given to the unreliable narratives of Dobbins and 
Parsons. 

It is not surprising to find that quite one-half of the book is occupied 
with a detailed account of the building of the ships and the battle on Lake 
Erie. Care is taken that Perry should receive full credit while Commodore 
Chauncey’s not inconsiderable share in fitting out that squadron is ignored. 
His letter to Perry of July 30, 1813 (here misdated “13th of July’), and 
described as “calculated to anger Perry”, is quoted with the unfair omission 
of its closing paragraphs (p. 112), which read: “My confidence in your 
zeal and abilities is undiminished, and I sincerely hope that your success 
may equal your utmost wishes. I shall dispatch to you some officers and 
seamen and further instructions upon my return to Niagara where I hope 
to be the day after to-morrow.” 


1See Review of historical publications relating to Canada, XVIII, 65-7. 
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3arclay’s official report on the battle, as quoted on pages 180-1, 
J > 
garbled in even a worse manner by the omission of its most essential parts. 
Its final paragraph, as given by Mr. Dutton, reads: “The weathergage 


gave the enemy a prodigious advantage as it enabled them . . . to choose 
their position... .” What Barclay actually said was: “The Weather gage 


gave the Enemy a prodigious advantage as it enabled them, not only to 
choose their position, but their distance also, which they did in such a 
manner as to prevent the Carronades of the Queen Charlotte and Lady 
Prevost from having much effect, while their long Guns did great execu- 
tion, particularly against the Queen Charlotte.” 

The preface says: “The British plans for the War of 1812 were based 
upon first defeating the Lake Erie fleet, then Harrison’s army—and thus 
separating the West from the East. England hoped to establish a great 
colony beyond the Mississippi. Had it not been for Oliver Hazard Perry 
she might have succeeded.” This statement is repeated with some varia- 
tion on page 169. And on page 287 the reader is informed that “The 
victory ended forever the British dream of a great colony in the western 
part of North America”. This is pure fiction as there was no such plan. 

Perry's success certainly enabled Harrison to recover Detroit and over- 
take and defeat Procter’s small force. A military post was established at 
Amherstburg and occupied until the end of the war. The command he 
gained of Lake Erie facilitated the unsuccessful invasion of the Niagara 
peninsula in July, 1814. An expedition was sent into Lake Huron to 
retake Mackinac, destroy the Canadian fur-trade, and occupy Matchedash 
Bay. It broke up the North West Company’s trading station at Fort 
William but failed to take Mackinac. The two ships left behind to block- 
ade that island were captured, leaving control of Lake Huron in the hands 
of their opponents at the end of that year. 

The book is excellently produced and has a competent index. The 
bibliography contains 155 titles, but omits many important publications, 
notably volume XV of the Historical Collections of the Michigan His- 
torical Society, William Wood's Select British documents of the Canadian 
War of 1812 (Toronto, Champlain Society, 1920-8), and G. A. Cuthbert- 
son's Freshwater (Toronto, 1931). 

E, A. CRUIKSHANK 


Manifest Destiny: A Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American 
History. By Apert K. Wernperc. (The Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations, The Johns Hopkins University.) 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. Pp. xiii, 559. ($4.50) 

Mr. WEINBERG’s volume, which bears the imprimatur of the Walter Hines 

Page School of International Relations, presents a painstaking analysis of 

the “ideology” of American expansion or, as some would put it, of the 

various rationalizations of the territorial ambitions of the people of the 

United States. The number and variety of the arguments which have 

from time to time been used in this cause will perhaps surprise even 

specialists in American foreign policy. Mr. Weinberg names fifteen, 
giving a chapter to the history of each. They are: natural right, geo- 
graphical predestination, the destined use of the soil, extension of the area 
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of freedom, the true title, the mission of regeneration, natural growth, 
political gravitation, inevitable destiny, the white man’s burden, paramount 
interest, ‘political affinity, self-defence, international police power, world 
leadership. Through most of these ideas runs the note of destiny—the 
belief that expansion is made inevitable by nature or the will of providence. 
It was a special pha ise of this belief which, about 1845, was christened 
“manifest destiny’—possibly the most significant bit of phrase-making in 
the history of the United States. 

No less than six of these concepts—the first, second, fourth, eighth, 
twelfth, and thirteenth—have at one time or another been advanced as 
arguments for the annexation of Canada. The desire for Canada, thinks 
the author, “represents what was perhaps the most serious as well as the 
most persistent sentiment in the history of American expansionism”. It 
was, with one exception, “the only sentiment directed upon a people as 
well as a land’. But a speech by President Harding in 1923 is taken as 
‘‘a veiled announcement that the Americans no longer desired annexation” 
(pp. 378-9). 

The depth and breadth of the learning which Mr. Weinberg has brought 
to bear on his subject cannot fail to impress the reader. He has not only 
searched almost endlessly for American opinion in the speeches of con- 
gressmen, in newspapers, magazines, and contemporary books; but he has 
analysed these ideas against a background of political philosophy which 
leads to the inclusion in : the index of such diverse names as those of Lyman 
Abbott, Aristotle, Bentham, Bernhardi, Bluntschli, Bolingbroke, Bossuet, 
Bryce, Burke, Cobden, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Dostoev sky, Fichte, 
Filmer, Fourier, Grotius, Hobbes, John of Salisbury, Machiavelli, Mazzini, 
Pliny the Elder, Rousseau, Saint-Simon, Vattel, and Veblen. Yet with 
all its learning, the book will certainly impress some readers as moving in 
an atmosphere of unreality, and this for the reason that Mr. Weinberg 
seems almost wholly uninterested in the relationship between the ideology 
of American expansion and the more substantial motives or causes lying 
behind that ideology. He admits repeatedly that the ideas which he ex- 
pounds are frequently rationalizations of material interests, and yet he 
treats those ideas almost as if they had an existence independent of the 
conditions out of which they arose. This attitude toward ideas is ex- 
emplified in his discussion of the decline of expansionism in the years after 
the war with Spain—y ears when, with a few such exceptions as a desire 
ior Canada based upon “political affinity”, the “explosive imperialism” of 
1898 grew quiescent. Why? Not because the United States had taken 
everything for which it had a reasonable need. Not because its experi- 
ment in imperialism had proved costly and unprofitable. But because, says 
Mr. Weinberg, the idea of world leadership, born of expansionism in 1898, 
proved hostile to its parent idea and in the end overcame it. The United 
States abandoned expansionism, in other words, in the pursuit of another 
idea which proved incompatible with it. I do not doubt that the minds of 
individuals (Woodrow Wilson, perhaps) may have worked in this way, 
but to attribute to such a war of ideas a profound change in national 
attitude seems to me decidedly unrealistic. 

The book is unnecessarily long. This is due in part to the author's 
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feeling that he must track to its lair and follow in all its transmutations 
every idea (one could almost say every phrase) that has ever been used 
to support expansionism. It is due in part also to his habit of writing, for 
example, not “After McKinley's death” but “After the tacitly repudiated 
McKinley had passed from the confusing tumult to his eternal peace” (p. 
316). A shorter book would have been not only easier to read but better 
suited to the limited scope of the writer’s approach to the history of 
American expansion. So big a book deserves a subject with more flesh 
and blood. 

There is an index of names and one of subjects but no bibliography. 
It seems a safe guess that ninety-nine per cent. of the readers of this 
volume would prefer to have the footnotes placed at the foot of the page 
rather than at the end of the book, where the publishers have chosen to 
place them. 

Jutrus W. Pratr 


Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of America. 
Edited by HUNTER MILLER. be IIL: Documents 41-79: 1819-35; 
vol. LV: Documents 80-121: 1836-46. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office. 1933, 1934. Pp. xxiv, 833; xxvi, 855. 
($5.00 ; $4.00) 

Tuis series, the first two volumes of which were published in 1931, is the 
most pretentious and the most carefully edited of any that have appeared 
in the United States. It is likewise the most objective in its approach. It 
gives in full all treaties, conventions, and agreements in chronological 
order. Each document is followed by extensive notes based upon the 
most exhaustive research among sources available in the United States. 
If any criticism may be brought against Mr. Miller and his associates in 
the department of state at Washington, it is that foreign sources have not 
been scrutinized to the extent that some may deem desirable. With this 
statement criticism ends, for it may be admitted that the notes and com- 
ments display a rare impartiality of statement and a thorough search to 
clear up disputed points 

From the point of view of Canadian history, five documents are of 
special importance for they represent two interests with which historians 
are quite familiar It is clear that the treaties and agreements in the 
period under review were made by Great Britain to bolster up her own 
imperial system and not primarily on behalf of her struggling North 
American colonies. It is also clear that the United States forced the issues 
or rather took the lead in securing agreements which were of vital interest 
to the republic. Among these, as listed in Gallatin’s instructions of May 
10, 1826 (III, 311), were arrangements concerning commerce with the 
British colonies, North American boundaries, maritime laws and neutral- 

y, and the navigation of the St. Lawrence River. Of these the last was 

the only one which was not satisfactorily arranged before 1846. 

The major issue was, of course, the settlement of the north-eastern 
boundary. It is here that Mr. Miller has made the most distinctive con- 
tribution to historical knowledge, for he has said what appears to be the 
last word concerning the maps which were used in negotiations in 1782 
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and 1783 and again in 1842. In discussing the use made of these maps 
in 1842, he completely exonerates both Aberdeen and Ashburton from the 
charge that they knew of the existence of King George’s red line map, that 
it had been hidden away until after the treaty had been signed. On the 
other hand, while Webster’s good faith is not questioned, the evidence is 
conclusive that he used his knowledge of Jared Sparks’s map of Maine 
to induce the Maine delegation and others to accept the arrangement which 
he made with Ashburton. A facsimile of his own copy of Mitchell’s map, 
that is, the Steuben-Webster copy, which cannot be proved to be official, 
is enclosed in the cover of volume III. 

At the beginning of each volume is a list of documents and other 
sources consulted in the preparation of the work. All references are in- 
cluded in the text of the notes instead of being piled up in footnotes. 

ALBERT B. Corey 


The Republican Expansionists of the Early Reconstruction Era. By 
Joe PATTERSON SmitH. (A Dissertation submitted to the Graduate 
Faculty in Candidacy for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Department of History, 1930.) Private edition, distributed by the 
University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Illinois, 1933. Pp. iii, 129 
(planographed). 

DEsPITE the interest shown recently on both sides of the boundary in the 

history of the eighteen-sixties, which were years of vast importance for 

Canada and the United States alike, surprisingly littie has been done 

towards effective co-ordination of the international aspects of the period. 

So complete has been the unawareness of the scholars of the United States 

on Canadian topics that (to mention one striking example) the late 

Professor E. D. Adams was able to publish two solid volumes on Great 

Britain and the American Civil War (London, 1925), without taking the 

slightest note of the Canadian side of British neutrality, examining 

Canadian sources, or even mentioning such serious border incidents as 

the St. Albans Raid. Even the important effects of the Fenian move- 

ment upon American domestic politics have been largely overlooked by 
recent investigators. Canadian writers, no less insular, have made little 
efiort to penetrate behind the face of American policy towards Canada 
and establish the real nature of the forces which determined it. In these 
circumstances, the fact that Mr. Smith, in addition to giving due attention 
to American sources, has taken pains to acquaint himself with the vast 
collection of relevant material at Ottawa, goes far to give his little book 

a significance disproportionate to its size. 

‘The main conclusion which may be said to emerge from this study of 
American expansionism in the middle sixties is that, in general, the 
proposals then made for the annexation of British America did not arise 
from devotion to aggrandizement for its own sake. ‘They were the pass- 
ing result either of resentment against Britain resulting from episodes 
of the Civil War, or of the desire of radical Republican politicians to turn 
expansion (or the expansion cry) to tle immediate domestic advantage 
of their own party. Thus Mr. Smith shows us the radicals. giving loud 
encouragement to the Fenians, with the obvious intent of gaining the 
support of the Irish vote in the congressional elections of 1866; while 
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they bring in the Taylor-Banks bill, providing for the peaceful annexation 
of Canada on what they consider generous terms, not (he suggests) from 
any abstract desire to see the Stars and Stripes floating over the whole 
continent, but with a view to placating powerful commercial interests 
alienated by the recent abrogation of the reciprocity treaty, and, perhaps, 
to securing from new states in the north additional votes to maintain 
Republican supremacy in the face of a possible premature return of 
southern senators and representatives to Washington. In the nature of 
things, the author has not been able in every instance to produce com- 
plete ‘evidence in support of his thesis, but he makes out a strong pre- 
sumptive case, and it seems highly likely that further investigation will 
tend to strengthen it. This reviewer, at any rate, finds that his own 
impressions of the period are in general accord with Mr. Smith’s con- 
clusion that the exigencies of domestic policy were probably the primary 
element in determining the attitude of American parties towards Cana- 
dian issues. Canadians, with, perhaps, a touch of self-flattery, have 
tended to assume that annexation was frequently a paramount object 
of the public men of the United States. That there was in the sixties a 
group of convinced expansionists who did so regard it, is true; and per- 
haps even so important a person as Secretary Seward must be numbered 
among them. Yet these men were exceptions. To the generality of 
American politicians, the annexation idea was nothing but a political 
device to be used or relinquished as conditions at home might dictate; 
Canada was a very small object on their horizons. Perhaps the key 
to the situation may be found in the fact that Americans in general, 
when they thought about Canada at all, thought of it merely to reflect 
comfortably that in due time the logic of events was certain to bring it 
peacefully within the republican orbit, and that there was no particular 
point in devoting energy and treasure to the attainment of an object 
which would inevitably be gained in any case by the mere operation of 
natural forces. In the future, Mr. Smith should be able to throw much 
light on the realities of this relationship. Students of the period will 
look forward with interest to the continuation of his work, and will hope 
for a detailed study of the whole troubled era that ended with the Treaty 
of Washington, including a more thorough consideration of the policy 
of Seward ‘than he has been able to give us here, and an examination 
of the record of Charles Sumner. 

It is unfortunate that, while so much inferior work finds its way into 
print, a book as solid as the present one should have to appear in a very 
inadequate form, without an index, and in an edition so limited that 
copies are not even to be had for review. It is to be hoped that this 
material will soon be made available to the historical public in a manner 
more worthy of it. In such an event, it would be worth while to correct 
a certain number of errors and omissions relating to minor matters of fact 
which have crept in. The author, for instance, has not understood the 
Canadian aspect of the repeal of the Corn Laws (p. 4); he mentions only 
the second of Colonel Jervois’s two reports of 1864 on Canadian defence, 
overlooking the significant episode earlier in the year (p. 20); his account 
of the Fenian Brotherhood is not w holly adequate, especially. with respect 
to the schism in the organization (p. 77, n.); and he probably exaggerates 
the significance of the reinforcement of Canada in the autumn of 1806, 
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which resulted merely from the peculiar violence of the August panic in 
Upper Canada (pp. 103-4, n.). It was not New Brunswick that the 
Fenians invaded ‘‘near St. Albans, Vermont”’ (p. 82). Slips on proper 
names are fairly numerous. Thus Sir John Macdonald is always ‘‘Mac- 
Donald’’, and Magistrate Coursol is ‘‘Coursal’’. Ogle Gowan becomes 
“Agle’’ (p. 80), O’Mahony is ‘“O’Mahoney”’ (p. 77), and Hardinge is 
“Hardynge” (p. 24, n.). Such things, however, are very small blemishes 
on a welcome piece of pioneer research in an important and difficult field. 
C.. P. STACEY 


A Critical History of the Red River Insurrection after Official Documents 
and Non-Catholic Sources. By A.-G. Morice. Winnipeg: Canadian 
Publishers, 619 McDermot. 1935. Pp. 375. ($2.00) 

Tus book is almost more a criticism of the many books which have been 

written on the Red River insurrection than it is a critical history of the 

insurrection itself. Father Morice strongly condemns much that has been 
written and, in particular, against Anglo-Canadian Protestant writers he 
levels severe reproaches, such as that there has been “woven around the 
real facts of the Red River Insurrection an impenetrable tissue of false- 
hoods...” (p. 33), and that expression has been given to “insinuations 
inspired by hatred, sourness, and prejudice” (p. 72). There seems indeed 
to be only one “English author”, Alexander Begg, whom Father Morice 
regards as fair and impartial in his treatment. Without doubt, much that 
has been written about Louis Riel and the Red River insurrection is faulty ; 
but that the majority of the writers have deliberately set out to malign 
and falsify is too much to assume. To this reviewer, it appears that Father 

Morice has weakened, rather than strengthened, his case by the severity 

of his strictures. 

The causes, events, and results of the insurrection are dealt with in 
twelve lengthy chapters. Father Morice has long objected to the term 
“rebellion” as applied to the Red River uprising, and an entire chapter is 
devoted to the discussion of this point. The result is a conclusive proof 
that the uprising was not a rebellion but rather an insurrection. The 
chapter entitled “Aftermath” is in many ways the most interesting and 
satisfactory in the book. Here the references to other authors are much 
less caustic than elsewhere. On one point a correction may be suggested 
The O'Donoghue filibustering expedition of 1871 is described as a Fenian 
raid. The reviewer pointed out in articles published in this journal in 
March, 1929, and in the North Dakota historical quarterly in October, 
1930, that the Fenian Brotherhood was in no way connected with the 
O'Donoghue raid. Father Morice notes in his foreword, however, that 
his book was in manuscript for six years before its publication, so that 
his writing was completed before the above-mentioned articles were 
printed. 

The book is the product of a painstaking and extensive investigation, 
for which Father Morice is to be greatly commended. In its presentation 
and interpretation it suffers because it is often over-zealous and unduly 
dogmatic. It is, however, written with so much genuine feeling and con- 
viction that it cannot but demand attention from everyone interested in 
the history of the North-west. Joun Perry PRITCHETT 
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Spadunk or from Paganism to Davenport United: A Study of Community 
Development, of the Religious Life around which it Centred, and of 
the Pioneer Personalities which Gave Shape to Both. By Wm. Perr- 
Kins Butt. (The Perkins Bull Historical Series.) Toronto: The 
Perkins Bull Foundation, George J. McLeod, Ltd. 1935. Pp. 467. 

x. PERKINS BuLL has undertaken the quite ambitious project of writing 
an intimate history of Peel County, Ontario, from the earliest days down 
to the present. The first two volumes, those on medicine and sports, have 
already been reviewed in this journal (XV, 428; XVI, 331). In the 
present volume Mr. Bull has undertaken to do for the church something 
like what he has done for medicine and for sport in his earlier volumes, 
though he has confined himself chiefly to one church and that is not in 
Peel County. That one church, however, may be thought of as typical 
of many others. “Spadunk”, it seems, is an Indian name applied to a 
section of what is now the city of Toronto that lies to the north-west. 
Into that section, then farming land, came Bartholomew Bull, great-great 
grandfather of Mr. Perkins Bull, over one hundred years ago. He was 
a devout Methodist and, true to form, opened his home to religious ser- 
vices, when there was no other place in the community where they might 
be held, and himself took charge of them. Later a Methodist church was 
established in the community, which has continued for more than a cen- 
tury and which in 1925 became “Davenport United Church”. It is the 
history of that church and of the people who made it which this book 
records. 

It would be easy to criticize Mr. Bull’s volume in some respects. It 
wanders around a great deal. It gives a wealth of detail in some matters 
that gets a bit wearisome, and at times does not seem to serve any worth- 
while end. But it has a great virtue in that it does succeed in giving a 
very realistic and understandable picture of the place and service of the 
Christian church especially in the early pioneer community, and also of 
the virile men and women of unselfish spirit who gave so much of them- 
selves to the church and helped to make it an institution of well-nigh in- 
calculable value in the life of the people. The wealth of detail, too, in 
regard to individuals which is found in the book will help to make it in- 
valuable as a source-book in years to come. Too little serious and detailed 
vork has been done on the religious history of Canada and Mr. Bull’s 
book is doubly welcome on that account. There are many illustrations. 

W. B. CreicGutTon 

. ennonites in Ontario, giving a Description of 

Conditions in Early Ontario—ihe Coming of the Mennonites into 

Canada—Settlements—Congregations—Conferences—Other Activities 





~and Nearly 400 Ordinations. Written and compiled by L. J. BurK- 
HOLDER under the direction of the Mennonite Conference of Ontario. 
Toronto: Livingstone Press. 1935. Pp. 358. 


\n understanding of religious and racial elements is essential to a true 


A 


picture of social and economic life in Canada; and, to an understanding of 
these important elements in Canadian pioneer life, this work by the Rev. 
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L. J. Burkholder makes a very useful contribution in a field concerning 
which little thus far has been readily available. 

The Mennonite movement had its origins in that great spiritual and 
religious turmoil of pre-Reformation and Reformation days which pro- 
duced such a confusing variety of beliefs by way of protest against the 
religious deadness and iain: of that time, and of which the Ana- 
baptists, the Seekers, and the Quakers were also an expression. The 
Seekers and Quakers represented a more mystical and inward type of 
religion, though having much in common, and in many instances a close 
connection, with the followers of Menno Simons, the founder of the Men- 
nonite group who renounced the Roman Catholic faith in 1536. There 
was, for example, a branch of the Mennonite church in Zealand in which 
Seeker tendencies were nourished even down into the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Both groups in common with the Quakers were distinguished by 
their deep pacifist convictions against military service and war. William 
Penn travelled among the Anabaptists and Mennonites in Germany, and 
was instrumental in bringing members of both sects to settle in large 
numbers in Pennsylvania, at Germantown, where the first permanent 
Mennonite colony in America was established in 1683. 

At the time of the American Revolution many Mennonites came to 
Canada, and for very much the same reasons as the Quakers: both, though 
not strictly speaking United Empire Loyalists, were nevertheless loyal to 
the British government and connection, and both because of their refusal 
to bear arms in the American cause were regarded by their former com- 
patriots with deep suspicion and were subjected to many hardships and 
persecutions. In both Mennonite and Quaker groups there was a certain 
distrust of the new experiments in government being undertaken in 
America at that time, and a deep desire to remain under familiar British 
institutions. There was also the common belief that their conscientious 
manages regarding war would more likely be recognized by the British 
than by the American authorities. The economic motive was also present 
in both migrations to Canada, due to the increasing lack of room for ex- 
pansion in the older settled districts of Pennsylvania and New York where, 
by the turn of the nineteenth century, the best farming land was selling 
ior as much as $100 an acre, and by 1819 for as much as $159. 

\s this work was written and compiled under direction of the Men- 
nonite conference of Ontario, Mr. Burkholder deals more particularly with 
this branch of the Mennonite church in Ontario rather than with the allied 
groups of the Mennonite persuasion in Canada, such as the Hoch move- 
ment of 1849, the Mennonite Bretheren in Christ, the Amish Mennonites, 
the Bretheren in Christ (Tunkers), though in each case enough is said to 
indicate the origins of these groups and the principal places of settlement. 
These different groups often lived and laboured side by side in the same 
Ontario communities, and in many instances families appeared to have 
drifted freely from one group to the other. This was due more to their 
common interests and similarity of organization than to any feeling of 
rivalry or systematic attempts at proselytism. In their church work they 
all used the German language, including even the so-called “Russian Men- 
nonites” who came from Russia to Canada principally in the years 1873 
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and 1923. This interesting group came originally from north-eastern 
Prussia, and consequently were German Mennonites, who migrated first 
to Holland about 1548 and later went to Russia about 1788 on the invita- 
tion of Catherine II who promised them religious freedom. Later, when 
under Alexander II of Russia they were required to perform military 
service, many of their number migrated to Canada in 1873. Even after 
these long years of separation from the motherland, these “Russian Men- 
nonites” continued the use of the German language in their church work, 
and in their organization they have also retained in large measure the 
same groupings which obtained in Europe. Many of these groups are 
affiliated with the General Conference Mennonites of North America. The 
latest “Russian Mennonite” emigration to Canada in 1923 was a direct 
result of the Communist revolution and the “White” counter-revolution 
of 1917. The majority of these last arrivals settled in the Canadian West, 
though about a thousand found permanent homes in three of the larger 
Mennonite settlements in Ontario: Markham, Vineland, and Waterloo. 

The book is illustrated by pictures of prominent ministers, elders, and 
churches, and also by reproductions of maps which are useful in establish- 
ing the exact location of particular groups. Ministerial lists of elders and 
ministers are also given, and lists of names of “preaching places” gathered 
from old meeting calendars, as well as numerous other original documents 
of considerable interest. There is also an adequate index, with special 
references to family-names belonging to Amish and Mennonite groups 
respectively which provide valuable genealogical data. In short, this is a 
serious and painstaking piece of historical work intended to preserve a 
permanent record of achievement and to inform, and not simply to edify— 
the common defect of so many works of this kind. 

ARTHUR GARRATT DoRLAND 


Catholics, Jews and Protestants: A Study of Relationships in the United 
States and Canada. By CLaris Epwin Siicox and GALEN M. FIsuenr. 
Published for the Institute of Social and Religious Research. New 
York and London: MHarper and Brothers. 1934. Pp. xvi, 369. 
($3.00) 

Tus very interesting book is a little spoiled by confusion of purposes. 

The title suggests a fascinating sociological study of the causes of conflict 

between three cultural groups compelled to live side by side. There are 

many indications that the authors would have liked to make such a study: 
indeed, they try to do so intermittently. But the sponsors of the book 
imposed a different motive. The Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, by whom the authors were commissioned, was evidently interested 
in discovering how the representatives of these great reiigious faiths could 
be persuaded to work together more amicably, and so put an end to the 
squabbles which do so much to weaken religious faith of any sort. Con- 
sequently, the bulk of the book is devoted to detailed research into the 
present activities of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews on the American 
continent, especially in the fields of education, of welfare work, and of 
what one must vaguely describe as the practical manifestations of religious 
life. And we may admit at once that we are given a very valuable pic- 
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ture of actual conditions in these fields, with a wealth of detail taken from 
some twenty cities, concerning the standards and achievements, the com- 
petitions and partial co-operations, of the three groups, and leading to a 
rather optimistic estimate of the chances of fuller mutual undérste anding 
and more joint effort for the glory of God and the good of common 
humanity. This gives to the book a particular interest in the eyes of 
clergy and religious leaders, for whom it is perhaps primarily designed. 

But the sociological motive, of greater interest to laymen, is not for- 
gotten, and many of the authors’ researches have to do with such topics 
as intermarriage, birth-control, business practices, social habits and antipa- 
thies, which are all grist for the sociologist’s mill. But here the authors 
are seriously handicapped by the conditions suggested by their title. It 
is possible and profitable to examine the gulf between Protestants and 
Jews, or Protestants and Catholics, or Catholics and Jews; it is not possible 
to include all three gulfs in a single inquiry, even when the religious in- 
terest is dominant. And in the case of the Jews, the causes of the gulf 
are not primarily religious at all. They are far simpler than that: is it 
an exaggeration to say that to-day, where Jews are disliked, it is simply 
because they are a peculiar people, and the world does not like people who 
are peculiar? Among their peculiarities is their astounding power of 
survival, which includes their ability to establish themselves in the face 
of almost any odds, to persist beyond ordinary limits of endurance or 
(occasionally) of good taste, and to hang together so that any little group 
which wins a foothold may become a colony or a swarm, almost before 
their presence is realized—and this in spite of their unusually low birth- 
rate. The gulf between Jews and all other people has been analysed again 
and again; but the analysis (even in the hands of a Roman Catholic like 
Selloc) seldom emphasizes the religious element as the real cause of 
separation. Shall we say that it is deeper than that because it is almost 
wholly irrational, or because the religious interest is far weaker to-day 
than it once was? To the question—why do you feel an antipathy to Jews? 
—one would expect a host of very diverse answers; but one would not 
expect to find in the forefront of these answers any reference to Jews as 
the murderers of the “Divine Saviour of Mankind”. Most of us would 
be far more likely to stress their supposed tendencies to communism or 
their astuteness in trade and finance. 

In the case of Catholics in a “Protestant” community, the antipathy, so 
far as it exists, is different; but once more it is not chiefly religious. The 
“dreadful errors” of Romanism are still the topic of many sermons; but 
with most anti-Catholics, the core of their animosity is not religious nor 
social nor personal, but political. The “Scarlet Woman” is not nearly so 
potent a bogey as the insidious power of Rome. 

Unfortunately, the antagonisms due to political animosity, like-those 
which spring from irrational sentiment, are just as difficult to remove as 
the antagonisms of conflicting faiths ; and the attempts made to bring about 
“agreement upon fundamentals’”—a favourite aim of many Protestants— 
do not promise much success. The authors of the book under review 
discuss this aim rather more hopefully than the evidence warrants; but 
they are too shrewd not to be aware that whatever agreement may be 
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realized is, in spite of high-sounding phrases, limited to non-essentials. We 
are all cordial in our agreement about generalities; we might all subscribe 
to a common faith in which the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of men would figure prominently. But that is not the kind of faith about 
which we are apt to become excited. 

When, however, we turn to the practical question, “How are we to 
lessen the antipathies and work together in completer harmony ?”’, we are 
faced, it is true, by many serious differences of practice and aim and con- 
cept, po not by profound antagonisms rooted in feeling or in faith. In 
some matters relating to new ideas of progress, difficulties arise due to 
aonena tradition or authority; but on the whole we are really members 
of the general community whose needs we may all alike feel. In this field 
of practical effort emanating from a common ethic or a common idealism, 
the authors present an admirable and detailed picture which goes far to 
justify a faith in increasing goodwill and mutual effort on the part of the 
rival groups. There is already much cordial co-operation; there are no 
obvious barriers in the way of much more. The authors have devoted the 
greater part of their book to illustrating in detail the actualities and the 
possibilities of such co-operation; and therein lies much of the undoubted 
value of the work. 


J. Urwick 


The Golden Grindstone: The Adventures of George M. Mitchell. Recorded 
by ANGUs GRAHAM. Toronto: Canadian Branch, Oxford University 
Press. 1935. Pp. viii, 304. ($2.50) 

Wild Horses and Gold: From Wyoming to the Yukon. By ELIzABETH 
Pace. Illustrated by PAauL Brown. New York: Farrar and 


Rinehart. 1932. Pp. xiii, 362. ($3.00) 

The Klondike Nugget. By Russe_u A. BANKsON. Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers. 1935. Pp. 549. ($2.50) 

Alaskans All. By BARRETT WiLLouGHBy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1933. Pp. 224. 


The Reign of Soapy Smith Monarch of Misrule in the Last Days of the 
Old West and the Klondike Gold Rush. By Witttam Ross Cottier 
and Eowin Victor Westrare. Illustrated from photographs. Garden 

ty, NY .: Doubleday, Doran and Co. 1935. Pp. vi, 299. ($2.50) 

be Night's Entertainments: Being the Narrative of an Alaskan- 
Estonian Digger, August Masik, as told during the Arctic Night of 
1933-34 near Mariin Point, Alaska. By IsopeL Wytie Hutcuison. 
London and Glasgow: Blackie and Son. 1935. Pp. xiii, 234. ($3.50) 
THE volume recounting the adventures of George M. Mitchell, recorded 
Angus Graham, describes a journey along the route to the Klondike 
which ran from Edmonton to Athabasca Landi ing, from the latter point 
to Fort Macpherson and up the Peel River to Wind City where miners 
were forced to encamp in the winter of 1898-9 before proceeding over 
the pass to the Stewart River and to | Dawson. The author was unable 
to complete the journey because of a broken knee-cap and much of the 
olume is concerned with his adventures am yng the Loucheux Indians 
oad his return to Fort Macpherson. The book is invaluable as a con- 
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tribution to the history of the Klondike gold-rush and particularly to 
a study of the Mackenzie and Peel River routes. It provides an im- 
portant supplement to Page, Wild horses and eold. Interesting sket- 
ches, particularly of detailed maps, have been included. The historian 
would have welcomed more adequate and precise information, but the 
significance of the work is rather from the literary than the historical 
point of view. For the first time an author has succeeded in capturing 
the atmosphere of the north. We are in grave danger of losing much 
in the disappearance of the men who are the north. Unless readers 
catch the tang of their picturesque profanity and characteristic exaggera- 
tions, the north will never make its full contribution to Canadian litera- 
ture. A book such as this should be read by every Canadian and made 
compulsory in all theological colleges! Mr. Graham has struck ore 
which it is hoped he will continue to exploit. 


Miss Page’s book is concerned with an attempt to take horses from 
Wyoming by Edmonton and the Peace River to the Yukon. A party 
of three men started with seventy-five horses from Bonanza, Wyoming, 
driving them to MacLeod and taking them by train to Edmonton 
After outfitting at this point, they left with fifty-nine horses for Lesser 
Slave Lake, Peace River Landing, and Fort St. John. From Fort St. 
John, they proceeded up the Halfway River, across to the Finlay River, 
and over the height of land to Sylvester's upper post where the horses 
were wintered and where a large number was lost. In the following 
season, they proceeded up the Frances River to the Pelly, arriving at 
Selkirk on the Yukon with two mules and one horse. —Two members 
of the party left at Peace River Landing and proceeded down the Peace 
and the Mackenzie, up the Rat River, down the Porcupine, and up the 
Yukon to Dawson to prepare for the arrival of the horses. This expe- 
dition parallels closely that of Mr. Mitchell and the account is made 
invaluable by extracts from a diary indicating the place and date at 
which various parties following that route were met. It is a very read- 
able account based on reliable sources of an expedition which left Ed- 
monton to proceed by the extremely difficult Pelly River route in the 
rush of 1898. The book is accompanied by a very useful map with dates 
and locations of the journey 


In view of the scarcity of complete files of Yukon newspapers The 
Klondike nugget, based on the volumes in possession of the first editor 
of the Nugget, Eugene C. Allen, and including copious extracts from his 
diary, the paper, and his reminiscences, is of great value to students of 
the greatest economic explosion in the history of gold-mining. The 
account begins with news of the strike brought by steamers from St. 
Michael to Seattle on July 15 and 17, 1897, and continues with descrip- 
tions of the arrangements and difficulties in taking a press in from Skag- 


way by the White Pass during the winter and following spring. Allen 
went in advance to the foot of Lake a and was among the first 
to reach Dawson in the spring of 1898. Careful advance arrangements 


and a shrewd insight into the newspaper business brought rapid ex- 
pansion in the circulation of the Nugget. If anyone is sceptical of the 
relationship between the newspaper industry and responsible govern- 
ment from William Lyon Mackenzie to Joseph Howe and George Brown 
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let him read the accounts of the fights to remove Fawcett, the gold com- 
missioner, and McCook, the American consul, and to abolish tolls on 
the O’Brien tramway, and to reduce royalties. ‘‘Our policy was to 
work in the interest of the public without fear or favor, because it was 
worth it in dollars and cents.’’ A vast amount of miscellaneous infor- 
mation is scattered throughout the book on various subjects including 
the Monte Carlo, the Dawson fires, the ‘“‘tenderloin’’ district, and the 
Bartlett brothers. The newspaper business was extended to the postal 
and express business. Unfortunately Allen was less familiar with the 
express business and after selling his newspaper on December 3, 1898, 
he was forced to make an assignment. There are numerous photographs. 
An impression of the tremendous energy of one man throws an important 
light on the psychological aspect of the boom. Young life burned 
violently and quickly. It is hoped that Mr. Allen will deposit the 
precious volumes of his newspaper file in the dominion archives at 
Ottawa. 


Miss Willoughby’s book includes biographical sketches of Alaskan 
residents, of particular interest to Canadians being those of Mrs. Pullen, 
a remarkable woman who has lived at Skagway since the rush, of ‘‘Strol- 
ler’’ White, formerly a reporter of the Klondike nugget, in whose sketch 
the more fantastic features of that paper are described, and of Ben 
Eielson, who piloted Wilkins on the flight from Barrow to Spitzbergen. 


Of interest to students of the relation of Skagway to the Klondike 
rush is the biographical account of Jefferson Randolph Smith. Born in 
Georgia in 1860 he lived through the disturbing periods of the civil war 
and reconstruction which reflected their influence in the James gang and 
the bandits of mining towns of the western United States. After an active 
life as a cowboy Smith began operations as a business-man by selling soap 
in Denver at the age of twenty-eight. After a short uncomfortable visit 
to Pocatello in 1890, he returned to Denver, but persistent reform activities 
forced him to leave for the mining rush at Creede, in 1892, where he en- 
joyed a period of successful dictatorship. The price of silver sharply 
declined. Returning to Denver, he ran an extensive gambling establish- 
ment, ostensibly designed to discourage young men in pursuing a down- 
ward career: “At the Tivoli I am running an educational institution.” 
Another wave of reform led to his departure in 1895 to Houston and in 
1896 to Mexico, where he succeeded in interesting Diaz temporarily in a 
proposition to recruit a foreign legion. After unwelcome visits to St. 
Louis, New Orleans, and Cripple Creek, he again settled down in Denver 
until lured by news of the Klondike and the prospects of Skagway in 1897. 
With previous experience at Creede he rapidly dominated the situation at 
Skagway. Four days after the crowning moment of his career when he 
led the fourth- of-July parade in 1898, his gang robbed J. D. Stewart, who 
was returning from the Klondike to Nanaimo, B.C. Unaccustomed to such 
treatment, Stewart complained to the police and finally to various citizens, 
until on July 8 a meeting of the committee of one hundred and one was 
held, and on Smith’s attempt to interfere he was killed, but not before he 
fired the shot which ended the life of his assailant, City Engineer Reid. 
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His death was symbolic of the end of the last frontier in the final outburst 
of the Klondike. 

In a sense his kindness and generosity to the downtrodden and 
oppressed made him a modern Robin Hood who levied toll on the rich and 
dispensed it to the poor. Such rough and ready methods of distributing 
wealth with the inevitable loss of life were destined to end, however, with 
the close of the frontier. The volume includes interesting photographs. 
A few illuminating extracts may here be added: 

Upon the occasion of an important religious convention held in Denver, 
Parson Uzzell was piloting a group of delegates on a tour of the city when 
they encountered Soapy, whom the guide introduced to his astonished con- 
freres as “the greatest confidence man in America—and my friend”. Then in 
a deeply earnest voice, not unmoved by genuine emotion, Uzzell said im- 
pressively: “Jefferson, a man with your talents who would devote his life to 
the teaching of the Gospel would make one of the greatest servants of the 
Lord in the present generation. Why don’t you join us?” Soapy received the 
words gravely then pushed back his hat and with a grin replied, “Parson, I 
would, if I thought you were on the square”. 

At a strike of stevedores in Skagway; “I’m with you, men. Your 
demands are reasonable. Your cause is just. Make ’em come through. 
These owners are clearing fortunes by the sweat of your brows and they’re 
making slaves of you.” On his last grand fourth of July: “We want to 
make this a real success not for me or for anybody but because of the day 


it is. We must forget our differences and all show our loyalty... . Our 
country is at war. This is the time to unite and show our patriotism. Be- 
sides think of the kids.” 3eginning with shell games and soap he had 


reached the peak of his career as a confidence man in a decade. 


The autobiographical account of Augustus Masik as told to Miss Hutch- 
ison is a by-product of the latter’s visit to the Arctic described in her book 
North to the rime-ringed sun reviewed in the CANADIAN HistoricaL RE- 
view for June, 1935. Masik was born in Estonia in 1888 and after an 
apprenticeship in the cheese-making industry he left home for Riga in 
time to become involved in the labour troubles of 1905-6. He became a 
sailor and after a life on numerous vessels sailing between the ports of 
Europe he shifted his activities to the West Indies and the United States, 
crossing to the West coast and arriving at Ketchikan in Alaska in 1912. 
In the winter of 1912-3 (?) he was engaged in cutting ice on Lake Bennett 
for the White Pass Railway and thence walked from Whitehorse to 
Dawson. He worked at the electric plant on Coal Creek (not Gold Creek, 
p. 90). From Dawson he went to Fort Yukon, poled up the Porcupine 
to Rampart and up the Driftwood River, returning to proceed down the 
Yukon to Nome. He became concerned with the Canadian Arctic ex- 
pedition in a voyage to Banks Land and the western Arctic and took part 
in the trip on the polar ice with Storkerson. After the war he was inter- 
ested in numerous ventures in the fur-trade of Siberia and saw much of 
the uncertain conditions attendant on the strife between the Reds and the 
Whites. An attempt to return to the Canadian Arctic to trade in 1924 
was checked by the police at Herschel Island, and from that date he was 
chiefly engaged in trapping, prospecting, and driving dogs in various parts 
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of Alaska. His account is valuable in describing the life of a sailor and 
casual labourer, and after 1915 touches the lives of numerous individuals 
in the north, including Stefannson and Wilkins, and it is extremely un- 
fortunate that greater precision is not given as to dates and places. 
Photographs are included but no maps. Miss Hutchison, and possibly 
any woman, has not the hand to note the life of a man who has lived on 
sea and in the north. The Rabelaisian touch which brings to life the 
account of the adventures of George Mitchell is lacking. Finally, Miss 
Hutchison ought to know that Mrs. Grundy far from having “made few 
appearances north of the Arctic circle” actually lives there. 


H. A. INNIs 


The Modern \World, Political and Economic. By R. A. MacKay and 
S. A. Saunbers. Toronto and Halifax: The Ryerson Press. 1935. 
Pp. xviii, 558. ($1.95) 
ONE of the beneficent results of the depression has been that people have 
been driven to examine the foundations of the social structure as they are 
forced to do only at great epoch-making intervals. The conviction has been 
growing that only by some such examination can there be developed an 
appreciation of the obligations, as well as the rights, of citizenship. It is 
not surprising that one by-product of this conviction has been a demand 
for instruction on economics and current problems in the high schools. 
The book by Professor MacKay and Mr. Saunders, prepared in the first 
instance for use in the schools of Nova Scotia, is the first attempt by 
Canadian writers to meet this demand, and has, therefore, the interest 
of being a pioneer work. It seeks to explore the economic foundations of 
the political structure, and to present “as far as possible, in untechnical 
language, the salient trends and problems of the modern world” 

The first part of the work is by Mr. Saunders and has been written 
in response to the demand for popular instruction in economics. An ex- 
position of the principles of economics can be successful only where the 
readers have a training and maturity of mind which cannot be expected 
of readers of his book. Mr. Saunders has, therefore, wisely refrained 
from abstruse theories regarding which experts experience difficulty in 
reaching agreement. Instead he has given an account of the origin and 
evolution of modern economic institutions, with special reference to 
Canada. “he importance to the national economy of ready access to 
sources of power, an analysis of the problems of transport ation and com- 
munication, t money and banking, the shifting needs of population, the 
nature of trade, and the economic aspects of government are some of the 
leading problems under review. Limitations of space impose evident 
restrictions on detail in a work so extensive in scope. Nevertheless, 
through an historical approach, the book will provide not only the matricu- 
lant, but also the average lay adult, with a clearer appreciation of the 
complicated technique upon which industrial life depends. 

In a world in which democracy is definitely on the defensive, it is fitting 
that Mr. MacKay should devote the second part of this admirable work 
to a discussion of democracy and its rivals. By making comparisons with 
the few remaining democracies, and by studying the rival political systems 
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of Italy, Germany, and Russia, the reader is led to a timely re-examination 
of the democratic principles of Canadian political institutions. 

International relations in terms of Canadian responsibilties provide the 
subject-matter for the third section. Analyses of the nature and growth 
of nationalism, imperialism, and the problem of peace and war are ably 
and succinctly presented. The hidden implications of the struggle between 
the exponents of the old idea that he who has the power has the right to 
take, and the proponents of the conception of an ordered international 
society based on the rule of law are made plain in the chapters describing 
the league of nations, and its manifold activities. 

The dislocation of world economy caused by the Great War, and the 
efforts to correct the consequent inequalities, are the theme of the con- 
cluding section, by Mr. Saunders. 

It is apparent that the educational basis of the national society must 

be broadened, and we are indebted to the authors of The modern world 
for making a valuable contribution to this end. In the re-adjustment that 
is swiftly evolving between economic and political institutions, it is essential 
that the electorate be given a training adequate to its responsibilities. Only 
so can the continuance of democratic government be ensured. The simple 
loyalties of a citizenry emerging from a pioneer economy no longer suffice. 
To-day, John Citizen must be prepared to pass judgment on such complex 
questions as monetary or tariff policy, on social insurance or iain 
regulation, and on the issues making for peace or war. It is futile to 
expect that the electorate at large will display sufficient initiative to attain 
a high level of social intelligence, but there may be in every community a 
nucleus of informed persons who are capable of giving intelligent leader- 
ship. If this purpose is to be effectively achieved, instruction in such 
problems as come within the compass of this book must cease to be the 
monopoly of the universities. 


Harpy Hiri 


Canadianism: Zur Genesis der kanadis¢ hen Nation. By EDUARD ZIEHEN 
(Historische Zeitschrift, Berlin/Miinich, R. Oldenburg, 150 (3), 
Sept., 1934, 497-558). 

THE main title of this excellent treatise is English, { 

in the leading German historical journal. Perhaps the author could not 

find a German term which quite covers the conception of Canadianism, 

though it seems to me that Kanadiertum or kanadisches National bewustsein 
would be an adequate rendering. Be that as it may, Dr. Ziehen’s paper 

is the first one in German to deal with the development of C 


in spite of i it appearins y 


inadian 
national feeling. His sources are trustworthy and representative. 
Indeed, they provide a helpful bibliography to any student who cares 


to dig them out of the footnotes. 

The development of national feeling, or the awareness of being a 
Canadian in contradistinction to an American or an Englishman, has by 
no means been equal among Canadians. Nor is a national feeling as 
common a one to Canadians as Herr Ziehen suggests, for this is the 
impression he conveys by, ‘Sie alle wachsen zu einem neuen Kanadier- 


tum zusammen. Sie sind keine Bindestrich-Kanadier mehr’ (p. 555). 
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Now this is just what so many Canadians are, west of Winnipeg (and 
there are enough east of that city). I doubt whether individuals among 
the heterogeneous elements born, say, in south-eastern Europe, unless 
they came to the dominion at a very tender age, have any idea or con- 


ception of what Canadianism is or stands for. And certainly few of the 
generation of Americans who crossed the prairie borders (or any other 
part of the international border) care a rap about Canadian citizenship 
and its connotations. It is true that Dr. Ziehen concludes by stating, 
“Canadianism ist keine abgeschlossene historische Erscheinung’’. -But 
canitever be? The pull of the United States, in spite of the east-westerly 
j 


direction given to Canada’s political and economic life by the railways 
and tariff walls, has not been weakened in its cultural and sociological 
influence. And, although the close observer on his way across the 


continent will note differences from the United States in the Maritime 
Provinces, in Quebec, and to a lesser degree in Ontario, he will not fail 
to recognize pronounced American traits in the culture, sociology, and 
architecture of the Anglo-Canadian section of Montreal and Toronto. 
(1 have employed the term Anglo-Canadian in a political sense.) Empire 
loyalism is not recognizable on the surface to the ordinary observation-car 
traveller, and he may be pardoned if he should mistake the accent of a 
Torontonian stock-broker for that of a Buffalonian. True, the tempo of, 
say, Halifax, Charlottetown, Saint John, and Quebec is distinctly slower 
than that across the border, but it accelerates in Montreal and Toronto, 
and our traveller will find it the same all the way west of the queen city 
till he reaches the quietude of Victoria. But this is not the place to 
investigate the root causes of such phenomena, or how they should be 
interpreted. What the author has recognized is aptly put when he 
writes: “Herauswachsen aus der Kindheit, Ejintritt ins historische 
Mannesalter braucht ja nicht die Lésung jeglicher Familienbande zu 
bedeuten” (p. 556). This, be it parenthetically remarked, is a much 
better way of defining Canada’s inter-imperial position than Kipling’s 
tag. But this can apply in the dominion only to Anglo-Saxon and French 
stock; never to the rest. The great-grandson of a Ukrainian peasant in 
St. Walburg, Saskatchewan, or of a Finnish pulp-mill hand in Kapus- 
kasing, has no Familienbande as far as Great Britain is concerned. 

There are a few minor errors such as the “‘king”’ instead of the ‘‘queen”’ 
in connection with the union of Upper and Lower Canada (p. 506). 
The survey system employed on the prairies is American, not English 
(p. 509). It is incorrect to call the district in which Maria Chapdelaine 
lived the “high north” (p. 515) for there is no spot as far south in England. 
There is no connection between ‘‘True Blues’ and ‘“‘Biue Noses’”’ (p. 521). 
On page 539 the ‘54th degree’’ should read ‘‘49th”’. 

Louis HAMILTON 


Economic Principles of Transportation. By W. T. JAcKMAN. Toronto: 
The University of Toronto Press. 1935. Pp. 891. ($5.00) 

Tus is a revision of The economics of transportation, published in 1926, 

and reviewed by Professor Michell in the December issue of the CANADIAN 

HistoricAL Review for that year. That reviewer said that the book was 

of “first importance” and would add very “considerably to the standing” 
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of the author “as an authority of the first rank” in his subject. The 
present reviewer concurs in this judgment. The revised edition is even 
better than the first volume, for it brings the discussion and statistics up 
to date, and it is better arranged and better balanced: for example, three 
chapters on the rate-structure of the United States have been omitted and 
more attention has been given to the practical aspects of rate-making and 
to such problems as the Duff report, the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Water- 
way and the competition of motor traffic. The treatment of the practical 
aspects of rate-making has been enlarged and brought up to date. One 
finds here clear statements of the problems presented from time to time 
to the railway commission and of the principles on which that body has 
rendered its decisions. The author writes with a thorough knowledge of 
the theory of railway economics and with such an appreciation of the 
actual problems of practical railway administration as to convince the 
reader that he knows more about his subject than can be learned from 
books or reports. 

Since Mr. Michell has given an excellent description of the main 
features of the book, this reviewer will add but a few comments upon the 
new material in the revised edition. The author has not changed his 
attitude or his fundamental position since he published the first edition. 
His attitude is that of the conservative economist, very sympathetic to- 
wards the privately-owned railway, and fearful of extravagance and 
of politics in railways owned by the state. 

In the new chapter on government ownership, the author explains the 
Duff report, agrees with its criticisms upon past administration of the 
Canadian National Railways, but rejects its conclusions for the future 
operation of that road. Not only does he charge the government railway 
with extravagance but he blames it for the unwise, expansive policy of the 
Canadian Pacific during the days of prosperity. He opposes any con- 
siderable writing-down of the Canadian National debt and accepts and 
advocates the scheme of President Beatty that the government road should 
be handed over to the Canadian Pacific for administration on some “equit- 
able basis”. I venture to say that there are many able students and in- 
telligent persons who do not pass so disparaging a judgment upon the past 
administration of the Canadian National and who do not share Mr. Jack- 
man’s unqualified optimism with regard to private administration as a 
model of efficiency or as an ideal means for the attainment of the ends 
to be realized in a great public utility. They are prepared to experiment 
further before accepting the unification which he advocates. In the last 
session of the Canadian Political Science Association, Professor R. Mc- 
Queen stated that the West regards railway deficits as an offset to the 
burden of the tariff and will continue so to regard them. I think it was 
Professor H. A. Innis who pointed out in the report of the Nova Scotia 
commission that Canada’s protective policy enabled manufacturers to 
compel consumers to pay the costs of transportation. If a unification of 
the railways means economy, it might be possible to obtain a further 
economy and more justice in administration by a unification of tariff and 
transportation policy within a national policy. 

The reviewer agrees with the author that probably the development of 
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the St. Lawrence Waterway at the present time is not advisable either 
for transportation or for power, but at the same time he feels that there 
is a bias in Mr. Jackman’s able discussion. For example, the author con- 
tends that if the costs of transportation were to be lowered by this develop- 
ment to the extent of three cents a bushel, the Liverpool importer would 
take this whole amount and the western farmer would be no better off. 
Our author must understand the economics of the shifting and incidence 
of taxes and costs of production and if so he should know that the im- 
porter is the one person who could not benefit by the improvement. -Does 
he buy his wheat more cheaply from nearby countries than from those a 
long distance away? Does he pay more or less when costs of production 
increase or decrease in a particular country? In a great competitive 
market there is but one price for wheat of the same grade whatever its 
cost of production, including, of course, in production the costs of trans- 
portation. That price is determined by the relation of the whole demand 
to the total available supply. The decreased cost of transportation from 
Canada would have no effect whatever upon the price unless and until it 
increased production and thereby the world production to such an extent 
as to change the relation of the supply and the demand. In case supply 
was so increased as to affect world prices, all producers would suffer and 
all consumers would gain, but the Canadian producer would have the 
differential over other producers given him by this lowered cost of trans- 
portation. The case which Mr. Jackman gives to prove his contention 
does not do so: it shows a lowering of world prices brought about by an 
increased supply relative to demand, but not a lowering of the price only 
in the United States nor a lowering to the amount of the lowered freight 
rates. The argument is a fallacy of the post hoc ergo propter hoc type. 

Evidently the author is not sure of the incidence of this saving in cost, 
for he offers the additional suggestion that perhaps the railways or the 
broker will appropriate it. This, coming from so good a friend, is not 
kind to the railway. “Charging what the traffic will bear’ is not so in- 
nocent as our author had led us to believe in his earlier chapters. Does 
the railway take the cream and leave the farmer the skimmed milk? Does 
it provide a rate low enough to keep production going but high enough 
to take all surplus over bare costs of production? But in this case the rail- 
way would be unable to increase its rates. There is competition and 
there is the railway commission. Indeed, on the next page when our 
author is dealing adversely with another argument for the waterway 
development he contends that the United States railways would lower 
their rates three cents per bushel and so compel Canadian railways to 
lower their rates to the same amount; that is, a six-cent reduction. Evident- 
ly the railways cannot increase their rates and lower them at the same 
time to the producer. Such cases of special pleading detract somewhat 
from the excellence of this volume. 


Undoubtedly, however, the author has put us all under obligation for 
this comprehensive treatment of the economic principles of transportation. 


W. C. KErIRSTEAD 
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The Tragedy of Henry Thornton. By D’Arcy Marsu. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1935. Pp. xv, 293. ($2.50) 

Sir Henry THORNTON came to Canada in 1922 at the invitation of Mr. 
Mackenzie King and under the joint sponsorship of Mr. J. H. Thomas 
(p. 13), Sir Edward Beatty (p. 30), and Mr. R. B. Bennett (P. 94). 
He was worthy of such a diversity of sponsors. He had served his ap- 
prenticeship on the Pennsylvania Railroad, rising to the position of general 
manager of the Long Island. In 1913 he had gone to the Great Eastern 
of England and had infused new life into it. In the war he had risen to 
the post of inspector general of transportation of the British expeditionary 
forces. A huge man, with a tremendous capacity for the pleasures of 
life (“My, how that fellow could eat”, p. 109), his great power had been 
his ability to develop a spirit of willing co-operation in the men working 
under him. He saw even the humblest of them as individuals and not as 
a source of possible precedents which might be used against him later. 
He dealt with the trade union leaders in the same way. A great part of 
his early strength in England flowed from the fact that he was willing 
to recognize them as equals. He was the first to see that they were not 
left standing but were given chairs when meeting the boards of directors 
of the railways. When he came to Canada he used the same formula. 

In a very short time he had the enthusiastic support of the rank and 
file on the system. 3ut his most important task was the essentially 
political one of winning over the country. His success was such that at 
the height of his power he had a better press and more enthusiastic support 
from the general public than any other single individual in public life. 

But his magnificent gusto carried its own penalties. He was forced 
to live at high speed to hide from himself his own spiritual poverty. As 
his income rose, so did his expenditures, so that he never had any financial 
backlog to free him from immediate pressures. One gathers also that his 
second wife, whom he married in 1926, reinforced his natural bent toward 
free spending and also tended to cut him off from friends of his own 
age. Inevitably he was drawn into speculation in stocks as a means of 
increasing his income, and inevitably he lost. 

Out of that spectacular rise and the still more spectacular fall, Mr. 
Marsh composes an unforgettable picture. We see how attempts were 
made to pin on Thornton the responsibility for results mainly owing to 
the gathering storm of depression, how he was driven to agree to plans 
for unified operation by his own financial weakness, and finally how he 
gathered his strength when he stood up before the Duff commission and 
declared amalgamation politically impossible. The reviewer confesses to 
finding it the most moving bit of unconscious propaganda for the puritan 
virtues of thrift, industry, and sobriety that he has ever read. 

Mr. Marsh has shown Sir Henry Thornton against the background 
of his time, keeping an admirable balance between the interpretation of 
the character of his subject and the general history of the period. It is 
not a definitive book upon the subject. The whole question of the capital 
expenditures of the National system between 1923 and 1931 is not touched 
on. But anyone interested in general railway history or in the relations 
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between the government of the day and the management of the National 
Railways will find this book of absorbing interest. 
It is greatly to be regretted that so good a book has no index. 
Joun L. McDouGati 


The Encyclopedia of Canada. Volume 1: Aaltanhash—Cartierville. Edited 


by W. S. Wattace. Toronto: University Associates of Canada. 
[Murray Printing Company.] 1935. Pp. xvi, 398. 
The Columbia Encyclopedia in One Volume. Compiled and edited at 


Columbia University. CLarK F. ANsLey, editor-in-chief. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1935. Pp. 1949. ($17.50) 
SOME indication of the proposed scope and character of The encyclo- 
pedia of Canada is given by the preface, which states that the contents of 
the work will include eleven classes of entries: geography, social science, 
natural science, literature, religion, education, art, history, law, biography, 
and bibliography. General articles will be given on these themes, as they 
relate to Canada, or on important aspects of them, and short notes on 
particular items. The geographical references, for example, while they are 
not intended to provide an exhaustive gazeteer, will run to a large number 
(including villages with a population of 300 or more), a special effort 
being made where possible to indicate the origin of the name. Social 
science is probably the most comprehensive term in the editor’s category, 
including, as he indicates, economics, political science, anthropology, and 
“other matters coming perhaps under the more general heading of soci- 
ology”. The leading industries of the country, railways, canals, banks, 
the chief features of government, Indian tribes, sports and games, and 
numerous other items which would come under such a general classifica- 
tion are given treatment. On most of the general categories, such as 
natural science, religion, education, and art, general reference works for 
Canada have not been published, and the encyclopedia is for them, there- 
fore, in a sense a pioneer work. In history the reference works have 
hitherto been confined for the most part to biography; the Encyclopedia 
will be a more general work of reference. In this connection it may be 
noted that the contents of Mr. Wallace’s Dictionary of Canadian biography, 
published in 1927, are to be included in the Encyclopedia, while at the 
same time a large number of new biographies are added. Forty-eight 
special articles written by named contributors are included in the first 
volume. They are too numerous to list in full, but some indication of their 
nature may be given by mention of a few: agriculture and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway by H. A. Innis; aliens by J. Finkelman; architecture by 
E. R. Arthur; art by Newton McTavish; banking a Cc. A. Curtis ; bridges 
by C. R. Young; Canadian National Railways by S. A. Cudmore. The 
general articles have very properly been given a generous allotment of 
space in comparison with the size of the volume, that on banking, for 
example, running over thirteen pages, and that on the C.P.R. nearly six. 
It is difficult to form a general judgment on so inclusive a work, since 
each reader comes to it with a particular interest at the moment, and its 
value for him depends not on the general nature of the contents but on 
the treatment of the particular item. It appears, however, that the choice 
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of subjects has been both comprehensive and discriminating and that a 
high level of accuracy has been attained. The articles are well propor- 
tioned in length according to their importance. A larger number of sub- 
jects than is the case might, perhaps, have been given to authorities 
outstanding in their various fields. Some readers would also desire more 
detailed treatment of particular themes, but more detailed treatment 
throughout the book could be obtained only by a very great increase in 
size. There can be no question as to the general usefulness of the En- 
cyclopedia. It meets a real need and will be an indispensable work of 
reference not only in public but in private libraries. A special word of 
commendation should be given to type, illustrations, and binding. 

The Columbia encyclopedia is also a pioneer work in that it attempts 
to provide a complete encyclopedia for the general reader, not the specialist, 
within the covers of one volume at a reasonable price. The volume, it is 
true, runs to about two thousand pages with some five million words. 
There can be no question in this case also that the book will become an 
indispensable work of reference. It is proposed here not to discuss the 
book in general, nor to elaborate its merits, but rather to note the treat- 
ment of Canadian items. These appear to have a satisfactory proportion 
of space in view of the inclusive nature of the work. The biographical 
notes are numerous, including important names in general Canadian history 
and in English-Canadian and French-Canadian literature. It may be re- 
marked, however, that the items on Canadian history, in the article on 
“Canadian literature glish” are quite inadequate and indeed mis- 
leading. Two or three lines of carefully chosen information might have 
redressed the balance. Canadian geographical names are also numerous, 
although here as in the case of other classes of entries, informati i 


2 ‘ 
more detailed for the United States than for other countries. A more 


serious defect seems to be in the treatment of business and economic 
organization. Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railwavs are 
omitted, for example, although the Rideau and Lachine Canals are in- 
cluded. Articles on lumbering, mining, wheat, nickel, pulp and paper, 
and various other beyite $ do not gi ive any adequate suggestion as to the 
world situation or Canada’s place in it. It would appear, however, that 
imilar lack of empl “ace on business and economic oceanization may be 
found even in the case of the United States. This seems unfortunate in 
view of the fact that even the “general reader’, for whom this work is 
intended, is becoming increasingly concerned with such questions as 
markets, the distribution of raw materials, and other like economic prob- 
lems. These suggestions, however, touch matters of detail which do not 
detract from the general excellence and usefulness of the volume. 
GEORGE W. Bri 














Correspondance de René de Kerallain, 1889-1928. Publiée par Madame 
René de Kerallain née de Bigault d’Avocourt. Vol. II: 6 mai 1906- 
27 décembre 1909. Quimper: Imprimerie Bargain, 1 quai du Steir. 
1935. Pp. 420. 

WE have reviewed (XV, 314-5) the first volume of this work. This 

volume, like the first, is carefully edited, as a labour of love by the widow 

of the author. The letters are remarkable in their minute care in citing 
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authorities for statements made. Only a man with scholarly leisure could 
have taken such pains. Those relating to Canada are chiefly to Professor 
Wrong of the University of Toronto who did not hesitate to apply for 
information to the great-grandson of Bougainville who was in Canada 
with Montcalm. Kerallain admired what he calls the ‘“‘beau régne”’ of 
Louis XV, whom he considers the most constitutional of French monarchs 
(p. 238), and he justifies France’s abandoning of Canada, because of 
British sea power, by citing Napoleon’s sale of Louisiana for the same 
reason. He gently chides Professor Wrong for expressing a belief that 
the French republic will iast (p. 332), and says, with his royalist and 
clerical convictions, that there are no republicans in France, but only 
bourgeois bent on spoliation. The volume is beautifully printed and 
none of the hundred and fifty copies is for sale. 


Empire Unity and Defence. By Major-General J. F.C. FULLER. Bristol: 
J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders.] 
i934. Pp. 300. ($3.50) 

TH E generé ala reU ment of this bobok—that imperial unity is both necessary 
and desirable—will be familiar to all readers except those of the post-war 
generation. While at least the majority of Canadian readers will be 
unable to agree with the conclusions that General Fuller reaches, it is 
not without significance that such a book should appear in these days 
when the weakness of the league of nations and the revival of acute 
nationalism have brought to the fore the problems of defence. 

The author is a strong believer in the moral purpose of the British 
Empire, and believes that the interests of its members will be best served 
by a close co-operation. He clearly has little use for the league at best 
and is highly critical of the re-arrangement of the world by the Paris 
peace conference. He regrets what he calls the “‘dissolution’’ of the 
empire in politics, economics, and defence, and urges action to save the 
frag ments. 

- neral Fuller is conscious of the impossibility of reviving the project 
for eration of the empire, but holds that some form of machinery 
is neverthe a ‘ss necessary. The mé¢ achinery he suggests is an imperial 
council, hich is no longer to ‘‘frighten’’ the dominions because it will 
be a purely acvieory body. He suggests that the dominion members of 
this council (which is apparently to meet in London) should be the high 
commissioners, raised to the status of diplomats and “Imperial Privy 
Councillors”, and who may from time to time be summoned to meetings 
of the British cabinet. Under the council would be established ‘“‘four 

great Departments of Empire”’, to deal with “imperial culture’, ‘imperial 
economics’’, “imperial politics’, and “‘imper ial defence’. The remainder 
of the c onstructive proposals are concerned with an imperial general staff, 


and an interesting discussion of the co-ordination of the fighting forces. 
The clarity of the author’s : gic is only equalled by the inevitable 
nature of the arguments which will be advar Bei against it. Can there 


be such co-operation without moral commitments? Is it possible to 
create such imperial unity and still leave that freedom of action which 
most of the dominions consider essential? But § in _— of these obvious 
objections, it is well that, in this time of stress, such a point of view 
should be put forward with reason and sincerity. 


G. pET. GLAZEBROOK 
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CORRESPON DENCE 


{The Review has received the following letters with reference to the 
pelea published in the issue of June last under the title, ‘‘Sitting 
Bull’s own narrative of the Custer fight’. The first letter is from 
Mr. W. J. Ghent of Washington, D.C., author of the sketch of General 
Custer in the Dictionary of American biography. The second is from 
Professor Sage of the University of British Columbia, who contributed 
the document. | 


The following comments are offered with regard to “Sitting Bull’s 
own narrative of the Custer fight’’, printed in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 

This is not the first time that Sitting Bull has been presented as a 
narrator of that tragic event. In 18835 appeared an edition of Custer’s 
My life on the plains (1874), with certain appended matter, including a 
long interview with the noted medicine man, alleged to have been given 

“through the intercession of Major Walsh’, of Fort Walsh, a dominion 
military officer. Either the reporters must have been grossly incom- 
petent, or Sitting Bull must have had a singularly capricious memory, 
since the two accounts cannot possibly be harmonized. 

The introduction by Professor Sage contains unfortunate —_ in 
fact: General William Tecumseh Sherman is referred to as General John 
Sherman; Custer’s Black Hills expedition is dated 1875 instead of 1874; 
Custer is named as the owner of tlie horse Comanche, instead of Captain 
Myles W. Keogh who rode it into battle; General E. S. Godfrey was not 
“with Reno's battalion’’ but with Benteen’s which did not join Reno 
until after his flight from the valley to the blufts. 

The introduction is also unhappy in estimating the value of the docu- 
ment and in praising the ‘‘accuracy, sincerity and fair ness”’ of the account 
asa whole. The available data show, for example, the absurdity of the 
first statement chosen for commendation: “He [Sitting Bull) furnishes 
exact information as to the number of Americans killed in the battle, 
seven hundred and nine in all.’’ Probably not a single Indian of the 
ten or twelve thousand present could have counted as high as one 
hundred; but—more important—the total number of soidiers, civilians, 
and Indian scouts who went into the battle was not more than 600, and 
of these there were approximately 395 survivors. The figure generally 
agreed upon for the number of fatal casualties, 205, is unlikely to be 
altered by any new evidence. Equally absurd is the statement that 
“seven hundred and seven precious carbines’’ were gathered up by the 
savages. The number would be less than that of the fatalities because 
at least eighteen of the soldiers were killed within the defence lines, and 
their guns remained with the command. 

A student of the battle will find hardly a single statement said to 
have been made by Sitting Bull to be even partly true. It is not a fact 
that there was a violent thunderstorm during the battle and that some 
men and horses were killed by lightning. There was a brief shower in 
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the late afternoon of the 25th, but the fall was so slight that in after 
years some of the survivors could not remember it. 

Custer was not killed in the first attack. All the evidence available 
indicates that he was one of the last to fall. In his earlier story, already 
referred to, Sitting Bull pictures Custer as fighting after all around him 
had been slain. 

Neither Sitting Bull nor any other hostile thought he had found 
Custer’s body. None of these Indians supposed that he was fighting 
Custer. All supposed that they were fighting Crook, whom they had 
defeated only eight days before. 

The statement that Custer twice sent a message to Sitting Bull 
‘challenging the Indian chief to battle’, and that the last message was 
sent only eight days before the fight, is fiction. Nothing of the kind 
happened. No credence can be given to the statement that Sitting Bull 
spared the lives of ten soldiers and two interpreters. No life was spared 
that the Indians could destroy. 

There was no general firing by the soldiers ‘‘from their horses’. 
All students are agreed that, both on Reno field and on Custer field, the 
firing was done by dismounted men, and that the stampeding of the led 
horses of Calhoun’s and Keogh’s companies was the beginning of the 
end for Custer’s immediate command. 

It is not true that the whole regiment ‘‘rushed upon the camp. . . at 
the same time in two divisions’. There were really four ‘‘divisions”’, 
and no one of them reached the village. Reno approached it, but was 
halted and then driven off; Custer was never near it; neither was Benteen, 
nor was McDougall, with the 135 men who guarded the pack-train. 

Sitting Bull had no active part in the battle, and it is extremely 
unlikely that he had even a supervisory part init. This matter was long 
ago threshed out in all its details by men who, from their close association 
with the Indians, were competent to give final judgment. All agree 
that the leading chiefs in the battle were Gall and Crazy Horse. Mr. 
Stanley Vestal’s recent romantic version of the battle is not accepted by 
any historian who has given it a careful study. 

This narrative alleged to have been given by Sitting Bull has thus 
not the slightest claim to serious consideration. It may, or may not be, 
Sitting Bull's story. In « 
tion to history. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


HE Review has from time to time printed items of information 

received from archives and libraries and coming within the scope of 

its interest. It seemed, however, that a useful service might be per- 

formed for libraries, bibliographers, and students in general of Canadian 

history by attempting a more systematic collection of such items, and 

by putting them in a special section in each issue of the Review. The 
first of these sections is here printed. 

A letter was sent to over a hundred and fifty archives and libraries 
in Canada, the British Isles, and the United States, requesting infor- 
mation of interest for Canadian history on such points as publications 
or reports, projects planned or in the course of completion, and important 
acquisitions of historical materials, in particular of manuscript sources. 
Notes will also be printed on collections which are not as widely known 
to students of Candian history as should be the case. Examples may 
be found in many libraries of the United States and England as well as 
Canada. Sometimes the light thrown on Canadian history by these 
collections is indirect, but none the less important for that. Some 
Canadian public libraries are performing valuable service by building 
up local collections of files of early newspapers or private papers and 
other manuscript sources, which should be more widely known. 

Information on such points is often not printed, and even when 
printed has been scattered in numerous reports or journals, which 
often failed to come to the attention of those most interested. We 
hope that this section of the REviEw in bringing together fugitive and 
hitherto unprinted information will have a cumulative usefulness. 

As the Review finds the problem of space a dificult one, the notes 
must of necessity be as concise and informative as possible. The response 
to our first request was so generous that some OI the items received must 
be held over until our next issue. We trust that those who h 
them will bear with us in this unavoidable delay. The Review wishes 
to express its thanks for the cordial reception given to its fir 
and for the expressions of interest and encouragement included in many 
of the letters. Further requests will be sent out from ti i 
and the REVIEW will be pleased to add still other na 
libraries or archives which may have items suitable for inclusion 
this section or in the “List of recent publications relating to | 
which is printed in each issue. 
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a bearing on America which have been obtained by the department of 
manuscripts during the last few years: materials for a project 
Christopher Columbus collected by the late Cecil Jane (Ad 
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Briitsh Museum. The following are among the manuscripts having 


42729-:2); transcripts of papers relating to American history, 1744-84, 
made for the late B. F. Stevens, including papers now in America, such 
as the Lansdowne manuscripts and those of the Royal Institution (Add. 
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Mss. 42257-496); correspondence and papers of John Bright, about 
1841-88, including some American correspondence (Add. Mss. 43383-92); 
diaries of Richard Cobden in America, 1535 and 1859 (Add. Mss. 43807- 
8); correspondence of the third Duke of Buckingham and Chandos with 
Lord Monck and others concerning a threatened Fenian invasion of 
Canada, 1867-8 (Add. Mss. 43742 and 41880). 

The Hamilton Public Library has among its Canadiana an interesting 
collection of pamphlets, said to have been gathered by Thomas C. Keefer. 
There are 120 items, ranging in date from 1836 to 1860 and chiefly 
relating to American and Canadian railways and canals. There are 
also a number dealing with bridges, tunnels, city water-works, and 
other engineering projects, agriculture, and other subjects. Included 
are a number of reports on various matters by Keefer himself. The 
Great Western Railway, the Montreal and Kingston Railway, the 
Hudson River Railroad, the New York and Erie Railroad Company, 
and the Bytown and Prescott Railroad are among the railways repre- 
sented. There are also some New York State reports and reports re- 
lating to New Brunswick, Hamilton, and Montreal. These pamphlets 
have not as yet been fully catalogued but a check-list has been made 
which enables the staff to answer inquiries in regard to the collection. 

Hudson's Bay Company. The fourth article on the archives of the 
company by the archivist, Mr. R. H. G. Leveson Gower, appeared in 
the September issue of the Beaver. 

Library of Congress. Among recent accessions to the division of 
manuscripts may be noted: orderly book kept by a provincial officer in 
the forces of General Amherst, at Lake George, July 27-August 4, 1759; 
papers of Brigadier-General Edward S. Godfrey, 1865-1933, relating to 
the Battle of Little Big Horn. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society has recently acquired various 
papers of the Winslow family, containing much information about the 
tribulations of the Loyalists. 

The Minnesota Historical Society is desirous of building up a com- 
plete file of the Nor’wester, a weekly newspaper published at Fort Garry, 
Manitoba, during the sixties. The society has at present the prospectus 
of the paper, copies of the issues for June 4, 1860, and January 24, 1863, 
and photostatic copies of a few issues for 1862 and 1863. It would like 
to know of other files from which photostatic or film copies could be 
made. Kindly send information to the Minnesota Historical Society, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The Pennsylvania State Library, under the direction of its archives 
division, is compiling a list of maps pertaining to Pennsylvania. These 
date from the earliest ones of North America, showing the Pennsylvania 
area before the period of William Penn, up to 1900. Selection is made 
on the basis of cartographical development in the Pennsylvania area. It 
is planned to show the location of each map in as many as possible of 
the major libraries and depositories of the United States and Canada. 
Mimeographed copies of the list are being checked for this purpose, one 
being at the Public Archives in Ottawa and one at McGill University. 
At present, there are approximately 2,000 titles. It is hoped that the 
list may be published in the near future. The editing is under the direc- 
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tion of Hazel Shields Garrison. Please address all inquiries to Dr. C. 
F. Hoban, director, State Library and Museum, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Public Archives of Nova Scotia, in co-operation with the Canadian 
committee of the Carnegie Corporation that is sponsoring the develop- 
ment of museums, has recently undertaken an experiment in extension 
work that promises to be very beneficial to the schools and general 
public of the province. The idea at present is to carry the archives to 
those people in Nova Scotia who reside outside Halifax, and, therefore, 
cannot visit the building or utilize its resources without considerable 
effort and expense. It is hoped, however, that, as interest is aroused 
and needs realized, a considerable number of teachers and others will 
utilize the resources of this institution to the full. To this end, Dr. 
J. S. Martell, a member of the staff, who has recently completed two 
excellent studies in Nova Scotian history for the universities of Dalhousie 
and London, has been released during the school year to visit the high 
schools throughout the province, describing and illustrati ing the archives 
and its work. He also lectures on occasion to teachers’ institutes, and 
is broadcasting a regular weekly lecture on the programme sponsored 
by the department of education. As this project unfolds other activities 
will be undertaken. 

The Royal Historical Society has among its publications in the course 
of preparation a ‘‘Handbook of statistical materials for the history of 
British commerce, 1696-1782’, which is being edited by Professor G. N. 
Clark. 

University of Toronto. The library has recently acquired the papers 
of T. C. Patteson, one-time editor of the Toronto Mail, and a complete 
file of the Mazl from 1870 to 1879. The papers of Edward Blake and 
those of Sir Edmund Walker have also been placed with the library for 
safe keeping. The library is compiling a bibliography of Ontario to 
1900 and an annual catalogue of Canadian books from 1900 to 1920, 
when the Canadian catalogue of books issued by the Toronto public 
library began. 

University of Western Ontario. The library has built up during the 
last five years what is probably the largest Canadian collection of the 
earlier agricultural journals of Canada and the United States. While 
there are odd volumes missing in several titles, the important Canadian 
items are fairly complete and there is a full run of the Farmer's advocate 
available in London. The library has also acquired a considerable 
collection of early American farm journals of both the north and the 
old south. A bibliographical article dealing with the early agricultural 
journals of Upper Canada has been prepared by Professor Fred Landon 
and will appear in a forthcoming number of Agricultural history. The 
library has also acquired eight letter-books of the Hon. David Mills 
dating from 1897 to 1902, together with half a dozen large scrap-books 
of clippings of his speeches, efc., about a dozen volumes of daily journals, 
and numerous outlines of speeches and lectures. These were given to 
the library by his daughter, Mrs. Fraser. 

It is planned to hold the fourth of the quinquennial Anglo-American 
historical conferences, at the University of London, July 6-11, 1936, 
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Professor A. F. Pollard being the chairman. We note that among the 
sections, there will be one on British colonial history and one on his- 
torical relations between Europe and the American continents. Persons 
interested in historical research who would like to receive invitations 
should send their names to The Secretary, Institute of Historical Re- 
search, Malet Street, London, W.C.1. 

Old Fort Niagara, at Youngstown, N.Y., which was so completely 
and fittingly restored a few years ago by the Old Fort Niagara Associa- 
tion, has since attracted yearly thousands of visitors, including many 
Canadians. Occupied in turn by the French, the British, and the 
Americans, and standing in the very centre of the society of the lower 
lakes, the Old Fort, because of both its history and its location, has 
acquired a really international importance. Canadians will, therefore, 
be pleased to know that plans are at present being prepared to enlarge 
the sphere of usefulness of the Old Fort and to capitalize its unique 
resources in developing the interest of the citizens of both countries in 
the history of the region. A committee, called by the Old Fort Niagara 
Association, held a first meeting on November 23, in the Sir William 
Johnson room in the Old Fort. It is proposed, among other things, to 
establish an historical institute, to be held during the summer months, 
for the purpose of studying, against a background of the national history 
of both countries, the local history of the whole Niagara frontier region. 





Professor R. G. Trotter, having been appointed in 1934 to the 
Douglas professorship of Canadian and colonial history in Queen’s 
University, in succession to Dr. Duncan McArthur, and also named 
acting head of the department of history, was recently made head of 
the department of history. 

The Queen’s summer school of historical research at the Public 
Archives in Ottawa was conducted during the past summer by Dr. W. 
Menzies Whitelaw, recently of McGill University and now of Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y., as visiting professor. Dr. J. P. 
Pritchett, formerly of the University of North Dakota and now of 
Vassar College, was a visiting professor at the Queen’s summer school 
in Kingston. 

Dr. Alfred G. Bailey has recently been appointed to the staff of the 
New Brunswick historical museum in Saint John, and has been made 
curator of the fine collections of Canadiana, presented by Dr. J. C. 
Webster of Shediac, and of Chinese, Japanese, Egyptian, and other 
materials presented by Mrs. Webster. After completing his Ph.D. at 
the University of Toronto, Dr. Bailey obtained a fellowship from the 
Royal Society of Canada and studied for a year at the London School 
of Economics. 

M. Hector Garneau has been elected a member of La Sociélé d'histoire 
moderne, his sponsors being Professor Henri Hauser of the University of 
Paris and M. Emile Préclin, collaborator of the Revue historique. 


The authors of the articles in this issue of the REVIEW are Professor 
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F. H. Underhill and Dr. R. M. Saunders of the University of Toronto. 
The document on the choice of Ottawa as capital is contributed by Mr. 
James A. Gibson, formerly Rhodes Scholar from British Columbia. 
He holds a fellowship of the Royal Society of Canada, and is continuing 
research in England on the subject of British opinion and Canadian 
federation. 





CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Art, Historical and Scientific Associaiion of Vancouver. Among the 
many donations recently made to the Vancouver city museum are two 
photographs of “‘Soapy Smith” of Skagway, Alaska, whose story is 
reviewed in this issue (see p. 438); a picture of the first church in Van- 
couver; and a collection of newspaper clipping s relating to Vancouver. 

The British Columbia Historical Association held its annual meeting 
on October 11, 1935, the retiring president giving an address on ‘‘ Migra- 
tions of the miners of British Columbia’. The following ofticers were 
elected: president, Dr. J. S. Plaskett; first vice-president, Dr. T. A. 
Rickard; second vice-president, Dr. Kaye Lamb; hon. treasurer, George 
= McTavish; hon. secretary, Mrs. Arthur H. Cree; editor, Dr. Walter 
N. Sage. The maritime committee reported the further acquisition of 
records of vessels (naval and merchant), officers, and other items; also 
the supplying of information in reply to questions received. 

The ‘Thermopylae Ship’s Company Club” has continued its collec- 
tion of first-hand records of deep sea sailing-ships calling at British 
Columbia or Puget Sound ports, during the ’70’s, ’S0’s, and '90’s. These 
records of voyages and sailing ventures have been given in the form of 
short papers by officers and seamen of the mercantile marine. During 
the summer, Major F. V. Longstaff, the convenor of the maritime 
committee, collected much interesting information in various English 
museums and libraries with regard to ship and boat models, etc. 

At a special meeting of the association on November 2, 1935, Mr. Louis 
Le Bourdais of Quesnel, B.C., gave an illustrated address on ‘‘Some of 
the pioneers of Cariboo’, his material having been collected from the 
old settlers and their descendants and from reminiscences, diaries, 
journals, and photographs. 

A drive for funds has been initiated by the association for the purpose 
of publishing its reports and proceedings. (M. R. CREE, secretary) 

The Brome County Historical Society has marked the site of the first 
known habitation in Brome County and erected a monument on the 
site of the first habitation of Bolton Township in Brome County. The 
society owns the private burying ground in East Farnham where a 
monument marks the grave of Judge Gale, deputy paymaster-general 
during the War of the American Revolution. In the past year the society 
has expended about $500 on improvements in its museum. A catalogue 
of the interesting and valuable collection in the museum is at present 
in course of preparation. President, H. A. Mitchell; assistant secretary- 
treasurer, H. B. Shufelt. (E. M. TAYLOR, secretary-treasurer) 

Canadian Catholic Historical Association. Among the papers read 
at the second annual mecting of the society in Montreal were the follow- 
ing which were presented to the French section: the Rev. E. Thivierge 
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read a report on “Les origines du diocése d’Ottawa’’, and M. l’abbé 
Bradley discussed ‘‘The first hundred years of the Society of Jesus”. 

The Champlain Society. During 1935 the Champlain Society has 
published, under the editorship of the honorary secretary, Mr. W. 
Stewart Wallace, a volume of Documents relaiing to the North Wesi 
Company, with an introduction, notes, and biographical appendices 
(see review on p. 318). The sixth and final volume of the definitive 
edition of Champlain's works, with an appendix to the six volumes, is 
now in the press; and it is hoped that it will appear early in 1936. The 
officers for the year 1935 have been: honorary president, the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Robert Borden; president, H. H. Langton; secretaries, Harold 
Walker and W. Stewart Wallace; treasurer, George H. Locke. 

Elgin Historical Society. Miss Ella N. Lewis, the secretary of the 
society, has prepared an interesting pamphlet on East Elgin place 
names, which is noted in our list of recent publications. 

The Grand Manan Historical Society has published in 1935 a detailed 
map of Grand Manan, adapted from British and American government 
charts and the Canadian geological survey map. 

The Historical Association of Annapolis Royal. At the meeting of 
the association on August 19, an illustrated lecture on ‘‘Old Annapolis 
Royal and its historic surroundings’ was given by Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. K. Eaton, honorary superintendent of Fort Anne and vice-president 
of the association. At the seventeenth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, November 4, the following officers were elected: president, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel E. K. Eaton; first vice-president, Judge W. A. Living- 
stone; second vice-president, the Rev. C. deW. White; secretary, Miss 
H. Laura Hardy; treasurer, Mr. H. M. Doull. The programme of the 
meeting was: “The United Empire Loyalists’’—the association’s prize 
school essay, by James Robinson; a letter written at Port Royal by a 
New England soldier in 1710, read and explained by F. W. Harris; 
‘The old De Lancey Pine Tree’’, a paper read by the Rev. C. deW. 
White, and accompanied by De Lancey exhibits from Fort Anne museum, 
which were explained by Lieutenant-Colonel E. Kk. Eaton; ‘‘ More finds 
at Lower Granville’’ (where the French made their first settlement at 
Port Royal), by Mrs. F. A. Richardson; review of books, recently 
acquired by the museum library, including Acadiensia Nova by Dr. 
William Inglis Morse, by Mrs. McClatierty. (H. LAuRA 
secretary) 

The Ontario [Historical Society has published vol. XXX of its papers 
and records, which contains a large number of valuable papers (noted 
in our list of recent publications), and the report of the 35th annual 
meeting, held at Guelph in 1933. 

Similkameen Historical Association. The last quarterly meeting for 
1935 was held in Princeton on October 25; Mr. S. E. Gibson in the chair. 
Reports were received of progress in research work undertaken, and 
numerous exhibits were on the table. Mr. J. A. Brown gave an interest- 
ing account of the boundary survey, touching briefly on the topic in 
general, and dealing in particular with the section from the Skagit River 
to Chopaka. (JOHN GOODFELLOW, secretary) 

La Société Historique des Cantons de l'Est. The first meeting of the 
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Eastern Townships Historical Society for the year 1935-6 was held on 
November 19, 1935, and the following officers were elected: honorary 
president, the Rev. Victor Vincent; president, Dr. Valmore Olivier; 
treasurer, Michel Lainé; secretary, the Rev. Hermini Dubuc, St. 
Charles’ Seminary, Sherbrooke, P.Q.; archivist, the Rev. Michel Couture; 
director of the studies and editor of the Monthly bulleiin, the Rev. Albert 
Gravel. (HERMINI DUBUC, secretary) 

Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry Hisiorical Society. At a recent 
meeting, Mr. F. D. McLennan read a paper on the highly amusing 
incidents which centred about the correspondence, courtship, and later 
the mock wedding of William Daly, a resident of Williamstown, about 
a hundred years ago. Daly was forced into a hoax marriage, not 
knowing that he was being made the laughing stock of the village. The 
paper is printed in the Cornwall Standard-freeholder, April 17, 1935. 
The following officers were elected: president, P. E. Campbell; first 
vice-president, the Rev. Ewan MacDonald; second vice-president, Dr. 
Charles A. Stewart; secretary-treasurer, F. D. McLennan. 

The Women's Canadian Historical Society of Toronto has published 
in one pamphlet its annual reports for 1931-2 and 1933-4. The brochure 
includes transaction no. 28, a study on ‘Historical street names of 
Toronto” by Mrs. Wm. Jarvis. On October 18, 1935, the Rev. J. Free- 
man Tupper addressed the society on “‘Humour”’ and the contribution 
made by Canadian writers to this type of literature. The society's 
collection at Old Fort York has recently received several valuable 
additions, including a hand-made carpenter’s hand axe of steel and a 
soapstone foot-warmer. Corresponding secretary, Miss Kate Symons, 
68 Avenue Road, Toronto. 

The York-Sunbury Historical Society. Among the papers which 
have been read before the society are: ‘‘Steamboat a comin’”’ (steam 
navigation on the St. John River), by Fred H. Phillips; ‘‘ The streets of 
Fredericton”, ‘‘The origin of our people, or streams and currents of 
settlement’’, and ‘‘ Traces of the French régime’, by Dr. F. A. Wightman; 
‘Episodes and incidents relating to Forest Hill and vicinity”, by Captain 
H. F. G. Woodbridge; ‘‘Report on excavations made in an old cemetery 
on the grounds of government house, Fredericton, N.B.’’, by Dr. W. J. 
Wintemberg; ‘‘The last Mohawk raid’, by Mrs. A. E. Mathewson; 
“The pirates of Acadia’ and “Thomas Carleton, lieutenant-governor 
of New Brunswick”, by Mrs. Lillian M. Maxwell; ‘‘ Maugerville as it 
was’’, by Miss Kate H. Miles; ‘The régime of Mr. d’Avary”’ (a report 
on schools, 1847-58), by G. W. Bailey; ‘Early Gagetown history’, by 
Marianne Grey Otty; ‘“‘How the English civil parish replaced the 
American townships in New Brunswick’ and “ Place names in the parish 
of Bright, York Co., N.B.”’, by R. P. Gorham; ‘From the first schools’ 
act to the Free Schools’ Act’’, by Dr. A.S. McFarlane; ‘A history of the 
town of Devon”’, by Mrs. Whitman A. Haines; ‘‘A century of fire-fighting 
in Fredericton” and ‘‘ Fredericton newspapers and their times’’, by J. L. 
Neville; ‘‘Some random notes on the musical history of Fredericton’’, 
by Mrs. F. A. Good; ‘French place names in New Brunswick and their 
origin’, by Mrs. J. L. Neville; “‘The military history of Fredericton, 
N.B.”, by C. W. Clark. These papers are all on file in the ‘society's 
records. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a later and more extended review.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Amery, L.S. Ideals of the British Commonwealth: Freedom and responsibility (United 
empire, XXVWI (9), Sept., 1935, 506-9). 


AsquitH, Cyrit. The dominions and the privy council (Nineteenth century, July, 1935, 
1-12). Considers two notable judgments on appeals delivered recently by the 
judicial committee of the privy council. 


BARNES, LEONARD. The duty of enaen London: Victor Gollancz Ltd. 1935. 
Pp. 318. To be reviewed later 


BLADEN, V.W. The economics of federalism (Canadian journal of economics and political 
science, I (3), Aug., 1935, 348-51). A study of certain official papers dealing with 
cases of federal stress in Canada, Australia, and Great Britain. 


The British year book of international law, 1935. Sixteenth year of issue. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Humphrey Milford, 


Oxford University Press. 1935. Pp. vi, 248. (34.75) To be reviewed later. 


Cuaput, RotLaAnp A. Disarmament in British foreign policy. London: George Allen 
and Unwin. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1935. Pp. 432. ($4.75) 
A study of disarmament as an instrument of national policy, with information 
concerning dominion participation in naval defence, aircraft as empire police, etc. 
Contains an extensive bibliography. 


DENISON, Sir HuGH. How stands the empire to-day? (United empire, XXVI (10), Oct., 


1935, 570-2). A comment on imperial solidarity by the president of the New South 
Wales branch of the Royal Empire Society. 





Dominions office and colonial office list for 1935. London: Waterlow. 1935. Pp. 872 


Historical and statistical information respecting the oversea dominions and colonial 
dependencies. 


Evatt, H.V. The British domin ion sas mandatories, (Reprinted from the proceedings 
of the Australian and New Zeal: es Society for International Law, I.) Melbourne 
University Press in association with Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. 32. 

ice Evatt’s paper is a product of the newly formed Australian and New 

Zealand Society for International Law. The author raises the vexed question of 

‘“‘sovereignty’’ without, of course, answering it, and he discusses intelligently and 

reasonably the nature of dominion status. His conclusions, that the dominions 

have the power to accept and legislate pee mandated territories without ‘‘imperial”’ 
assistance, as claimed by New Zealand, seem eminently sound. [N. A. M. Mac- 

KENZIE] 





GricG, Sir Eowarp. The empire and the league (Fortnightly, Oct., 1935, 385-95). 


1g1 
Hati, N. F. The economics of changing empire trade (United empire, XXVI (9), Sept., 
1935, 516-8). Examines the significance for empire trade of the changes in funda- 


mental economic conditions since 1928. 


Hopson, H. V. Imperial economic policy (International affairs, XIV (4), July-Aug., 
1935, 531-50). 


Jess, RicHarp. His Britannic majesty: A political view of the crown in the jubilee 
year 1935. London: 1935. Printed by Gibbs and Bamforth Ltd., St. Albans. 
Pp. 46. (1s.) An explanation in simple language of the position of the crown in 
the British Commonwealth, and a discussion of dominion status, defence, preference, 
etc. To be reviewed later. 
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KEITH, ARTHUR BERRIEDALE. Letters on imperial relations, Indian reform, constitutional 


and international law, 1916-1935. Oxford University Press. 1935. Pp. xx, 370. 
($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


KELLY, a eenen. The navy and the empire (United empire, XXVI (9), Sept., 1935, 
519-20). 


Leacock, STEPHEN. Economic separatism in the British Empire (Quarterly review, 
July, 1935, 1-11). 


Le “‘livre blanc’’ britannique et la défense de l'empire (Europe nouvelle documentaire, 
no. 10, 16 mars, 1935, i-viii). 


MACMILLAN, NORMAN. Aviation and the empire (United empire, XXVI (11), Nov., 
1935, 615-8). 


SOMERVELL, Sir DoNALD. The British Commonwealth and foreign policy (United empire, 
XXVI (9), Sept., 1935, 505-6). A résumé of an address. 


TWEEDSMUIR, Rt. Hon. Lord. Empire, patriotism and nationalism (United empire, 
XXVI (11), Nov., 1935, 611-4). An address to the Royal Empire Society. 


Il. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


BuLL, WM. PERKINS. From Brock to Currie: The military development and exploits of 
Canadians in general and of the men of Peel in particular, 1791 to 1930. (The Perkins 
Bull historical series.) Toronto: The Perkins Bull Foundation. George J. 
McLeod, Ltd. 1935. Pp. xxiv, 772. ($10.00) To be reviewed later. 

CHAPMAN, F,. SPENCER. Watkins’ last expedition. London: Chatto and Windus. 
Toronto: Doubleday, Doran and Gundy. 1934. Pp. 286; illustrated. ($4.50) 
A tale of exploration on the east coast of Greenland, of Eskimos, sledging journeys, 
and life in the Arctic circle. 


CHRISTENSEN, THOMAS PETER. The discovery and re-discovery of America. Cedar 
Rapids, lowa: Laurance Press Company. 1934. Pp. 133. (65c.) <A popular 
account of pre-Columbian Atlantic exploration, including the story of the Norse- 
men, of the Greenland colonies, the Zeno brothers, the Kensington rune stone, 
John Scolvus, Cabot, and the Portuguese explorers. 


LEMIEUX, RODOLPHE. Scotsmen and French-Canadians always understand one another 


(Quebec, X (5), June, 1935, 70-2). Gives numerous illustrations from Canadian 
history. 


LreyBuRN, JAMES G. Frontier folkways. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
1935. Pp. x, 291. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


Linpsay, Martin. The British trans-Greenland expedition (Geographical journal, 
LXXXVI (3), Sept., 1935, 235-52). Continued from the issue of May, 1935. 


LopcE, THomas. Newfoundland to-day (International affairs, XIV (5), Sept.-Oct., 


1935, 635-53). A comparison of conditions before and after the establishment of 
government by commission. 


MacKay, R. A. and Saunpers, S.A. The modern world, political and economic. Toronto 
and Halifax: The Ryerson Press. 1935. Pp. xviii, 558. ($1.95) Reviewed 

on p. 442. 

Paton, J. L. New land policy in Newfoundland (United empire, XXVI (11), Nov., 
1935, 605-7). 


ScutLe, A. Neufundland im britischen Weltreich (Zeitschrift fir auslandisches 6ffent- 
liches Recht und Vélkerrecht (Abhandlungen), IV, Nr. 4, 1934, 858-77). 
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THOMPSON, EpwarRpD. Sir Walter Ralegh: The last of the Elizabethans. London: 


Macmillan and Co. [{Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada.| 1935. 
Pp. xv, 387. ($4.50) Reviewed on p. 419. 


TROTTER, R. G. New materials and viewpoints in Canadian history (School, Ontario 
College of Education, XXIV (3), Nov., 1935, 232-8). A discussion of some of the 
trends in recently published material. To be continued. 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. A study of history. In three volumes. 
2nded. 1935. Pp. xvii, 484; vii, 452; vi, 551. 
later. 


Oxford University Press. 
($15.75 per set) To be reviewed 


WALLACE, W. StEwart (ed.) The encyclopedia of Canada. Vol. 1: Aaltanhash— 
Cartierville. Toronto: University Associates of Canada. [Murray Printing 
Company.] 1935. Pp. xvi, 398. Reviewed on p. 448. 

WHEELER-BENNETT, JOHN W. and HEALD, STEPHEN (eds.). Documents on international 
affairs, 1934. Oxford University Press. 1935. Pp. xvi, 546. ($7.50) To be 
reviewed later. 


Younc, Ernest and Gi_mMour, SAMUEL CARTER. Life overseas—Newfoundland. 
London: George PhilipandSon. 1935. Pp. 72; illustrated. (6d.) Aschool-text. 


(2) New France 


A propos du Sieur de Saint-Castin (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (10), Oct., 
1935, 611-3). 


Besson, MAurICE. Jacques Cartier et la découverte du Canada (Monde colonial illustré, 
Paris, 12e année (131), juillet, 1934, 107-8). 


Commission a Claude Aubert, juge de la seigneurie de Beaupré par Mgr de Pétrée (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, XLI (10), oct., 1935, 630-1). Dated October 21, 1671. 
Constant, Puiripre. L’homme au dix mariages (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XLI (9), sept., 1935, 571-3). Notes on the wives of J.-B. Lefévre-La Cerisaie, 
captain of militia in Vaudreuil Parish in the eighteenth century. 


Cott, Louis. Jacques Cartier (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, XXX, 
1934, 150-9). 


DorRANCE, WARD ALLISON. The survival of French in the old district of Sainte Genevieve 
(University of Missouri studies, X (2), April 1, 1935). Pp. 133. 


A study in 
language. 


Chapter i, which provides the historical and social background for the 
author’s investigation, is of considerable interest to the student of the French race 
in North America. 


Douro, José. Les aventures de Jacques Cartier. Paris: Editions Jules Tallandier 
(section bleue), 75, rue Dareau. 1933. Pp. 92. (2/frs.) A dramatized, popular 
account. 


FauTeux, “cipius. Pierre André, sieur de Leigne (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XLI (9), sept., 1935, 557-63). Notes on a Frenchman who came to New France 
at the end of the seventeenth century, and on his family. 


FRANCHERE, L. C. and Boyce, M. L’aurore de la Nouvelle 
The Bruce Publishing Company. 1934. Pp. xv, 144. 
relations published for use in schools. 


France. Milwaukee: 
Extracts from the Jesutt 


GALTIER, Gaston. Jacques Carlier, 1491-1557 (Revue de |l’Alliance Francaise, 
Paris (57), avril, 1934, 56-60). 

GARRAGHAN, GILBERT J. Some newly discovered Marquette and La Salle letters (Archivum 
historicum Societatis Iesu, Anni IV, Fasc. II, Iul.-Dec., 1935, 268-90). In his 
preface, Father Garraghan throws new light on La Salle and his relations with the 


Jesuits and on the character of Marquette. Five letters are presented in the 


original Latin, two from Marquette and three from La Salle to the general, Oliva. 
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Hopcson, JoHn C. J. Lion and lily: A story of New France. Montreal: Renouf 
Publishing Company. 1935. Pp. 281. A novel of the Seven Years’ War. 


{LALIBERTE, ALFRED.] Légendes, coutumes, métiers de la Nouvelle France: Bronzes 
D’'ALFRED LALIBERTE. Préface de CHARLES MAILLARD. Montréal: Librairie 
Beauchemin. 1934. Pp. xix; 122 illustrations. This very beautiful volume re- 
produces in its entirety the work of Laliberté in the provincial museum of Quebec. 
His relief work in bronze illustrates the petite hisioire of New France and is an 
invaluable guide to the costumes and properties of the early French Canadians. 
Each illustration is accompanied by an explanatory note. 


LanctoTt, Gustave. The first Canadian parliament of 1657 (Quebec, X (4), May, 1935, 
52-6). A translation of an article on the elective council of 1657 which appeared 
in the Revue trimestrielle canadienne, déc., 1934. 


Le BLANT, RoBERT. Un colonial sous Louis XIV: Philippe de Pastour de Costebelle, 
gouverneur de Terre-Neuve, puis del'ile Royale (1661-1717). Dax (Landes), France: 
Chez P. Pradeu, 13 Cours de Verdun. 1935. Pp. 256. Reviewed on p. 422 


Lettre de MM. de Vaudreuil et Bégon au ministre au sujet des affaires des Abénakis (14 
octobre 1723) (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (10), oct., 1935, 624-9). 


MassicoTteE, E. Z. Le faux plan de la bourgade d’Hochelaga (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XLI (8), aofit, 1935, 478-80). A note in connection with W. D. 


Lighthall’s study of the erroneous plen of Hochelaga by Ramusio. See C.H.R., 
XIV, 1933, 93 and 117. 





Morse, Jarvis M. Captain John Smith, Marc Lescarbot, and the diviston of land by the 
council for New England, in 1623 (New England quarterly, VIII (3), Sept., 1935, 
399-404). Concludes that Lescarbot’s map (1609) provided the cartographical 
information for the abortive 1623 division. |[T. H. LE Duc} 
Procés Soupiran—Le Chasseur (Québec, novembre, 1740) (sutte et fin 


mhee Ce fe 


) (Bulletin des re- 


cherches historiques, XLI (8), aodt, 1935, 481-500). 

Saint-LEGER, A de and SaGnac, Puivipre. La prépondérance francaise, Louts XIV 
(1661-1715). (Peuples et civilisations, histoire générale, publiée sous la direction 
de Lovis HALPHEN et Puitippe SaGNac.) Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 108, 
boulevard Saint-Germain. 1935. Pp. 564. (50 fr.) Volume X of this splendid 
new historical series contains valuable references to Canada in relation to the 
general European scene. 


SENECAL, ADRIENNE. Le notaire Jofriau. (Romans historiques.) Montréal: Editions 
Albert Lévesque. 1935. Pp. 149. An historical novel of New France in the 
days of Madame d’Youville; with delightful illustrations. M. Lévesque is to be 
congratulated on the experiments in paper, printing, and ink, which his press is 
making. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


ALuinson, C. L. C. John Galt: A characier essay (Ontario Historical Society, Papers 
and records, XXX, 1934, 43-57). G:ivesa brief sketch of the character of john Galt 
and outlines the causes of his trouble with the Canada Company. 


AuDET, Francis-J. Conseils du roi (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (10), 
oct., 1935, 609-10). A list of king’s (and queen’s) councillors appointed between 
1809 and 1839 in Lower Canada. 


BASSETT, JOHN SPENCER (ed.). Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. Vol. VIL: General 
index, by Davip MAYDOLE MatTTEson. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 1935. Pp. vii, 128. 


Best, THARATT GILBERT. A Soldier of Oriskany. Booneville, N.Y.: Privately printed. 
Pp. 46. A contribution to the history of the Mohawk valley, in which the stories 
of the defence of Fort Stanwix, of the relief of the garrison by Benedict Arnold, 
etc., are told in a series of letters from a fictitious officer. 
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Branpvon, K. F. Public health in Upper Canada (Canadian public health journal, 
Oct., 1934, 483-7). 


{[Brooxs, Epwarp (ed.)]. Fort Frontenac and Fort Stanwix (New York history, XVI 
(4), Oct., 1935, 449-64). A journal of the expedition against Fart Frontenac in 
1758 by Lieut. Benjamin Bass; and a journal by Ensign Moses Dorr from May 25 
to Oct. 28, 1758, including an account of the erection of Fort Stanwix. The docu- 
ment closes with the words: ‘‘the end of this Years Campaign and not Canada 
taken yet”. This copy was made from a transcript in Harvard College library. 


CALDER, IsaBEL M. Colonial captivities, marches and journeys. Edited under the 
auspices of the National Society of Colonial Dames of America. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. (Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada.] 1935. 
Pp. vii, 255. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


Carey, CHARLES H. (ed.). British side of Oregon question, 1846 (Oregon historical 
quarterly, XXXVI (3), Sept., 1935, 263-94). An article reprinted from the Topic, 
London, April 18, 1846, advocating the British side of the Oregon question. 


Cuapais, THomMas. Cours d'histoire du Canada. Tome V: 1841-1847; VI: 1847-1851; 
VII: 1851-1861; VIL: 1861-1567. Quebec: Librairie Garneau, 47, rue Buade. 
1932; 1933; 1934; 1934. Pp. ix, 317; 363; 362; viii, 331. To be reviewed later. 


CuisHoLM, Sir JosepH. Hon. Alexander McDougall (Dalhousie review, XV (3), Oct., 
1935, 293-314). A paper read before the Nova Scotia Historical Society, April 17, 
1935, being a record of the career of the Hon. Alexander McDougall who was a 
member of the Nova Scotian legislature in the 1830's and solicitor-general of Nova 
Scotia from 1848-54, with examples of his poetry, and of his correspondence with 
__ Jove h Howe. 

— —— The king v. Joseph Howe: Prosecution for libel (Canadian bar 
review, Xx (8), Oct., 1935, 584-93). The story of the famous libel suit following 
Howe's letter against the magistrates of Halifax in the Nova Scotian, Jan. 1, 1835. 


CLARK, Dora Mar. The British treasury and the administration of military affairs in 
America, 1754-1774 (Pennsylvania history, II (4), Oct., 1935, 197-204). 


Cowan, ANNA M. Memories of Upper Fort Garry (Beaver, outfit 266, no. 2, Sept., 


1935, 25-30). Extracts from reminiscences, which § give an interesting picture of life 
within the fort, 1835-82 


CRUIKSHANK, E. A. A memoir of Lieutenant-General Peter Hunter (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and records, XXX, 1934, 5-32). A valuable memorandum on the 
career of Peter Hunter, lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada (1799-1805). 

-_—— ——— and Ht NTER, A. F. (eds.). The cor esponde ence of the Honourable 
Peter mh ussell with allied docume nl s relating to his administration of the government of 
Upper Canada during the official term of Lieut.-Governor J. G. Simcoe while on leave 
of absence. Collected and edited for the Ontario Historical Society. Vol. IIL: 


1797-1798. Toronto: Published by the society. 1935. xxvi, 351. Reviewed 
on p. 420. 


DoNNAN, ELIZABETH (ed.). Documents illustrative of the history of the slave trade to 
America. — I: 1441-1700; vol. I1: The eighteenth century; vol. 111: New England 
and the middle colonies; vol. IV: The border colonies and the southern colonies. 
(Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication no. 409.) Washington, D.C.: 
Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1930; 1931; 1932; 1935. 
Pp. x, 495; Ixii, 731; xiii, 553; xv, 719. To be reviewed later. 


Dovucaty, ArtHuR G. and Story, Norau (eds.). Documents relating to the constitu- 
tional history of Canada, 1819-1828 (Public Archives—appendix.) Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1935. Pp. xi, 538. To be reviewed later. 


Dutton, CHARLES J. Oliver Hazard Perry. New York and Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1935. Pp. xi, 308. ($4.00) Reviewed on p. 427. 
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Etits, MarGareEt. Loyalist attitudes (Dalhousie review, XV (3), Oct., 1935, 320-34). 
The writer proposes ‘‘to find out how these Loyalists [of Nova Scotia] felt towards 
one another and Nova Scotia, in what spirit they began their life in the province, 
and how they were received by the pre-Loyalist inhabitants’. 


GARRAGHAN, G. J. (ed.). A journey in a barge on the Missouri (from Fort Lewis to 
Fort Union, 1847): Nicholas Point (Frontier and midland, XV (3), spring, 1935, 
241-50). Father Point’s journal of his trip, reprinted herein, embodies numerous 
data about the first five posts installed by the American Fur Company on the upper 
Missouri; Point’s informant was the Canadian trader, Jean Bergier. 


General Schuyler to the congressional committee (Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga museum, 
III (6), July, 1935, 243-8). A communication, dated Nov. 6, 1776, concerning the 
military preparations necessary for the ensuing winter. 


Great moments in Canadian exploration: 1. Mackenzie at the Pacific; 11. Hudson cast 
adrift (Canadian geographical journal, XI (3), Sept., 1935, 161, V; (4), Oct., 
1935, 209). 


HEADLAM, Cecix (ed.). Calendar of state papers, colonial series: America and West 
Indies, 1722-1723, preserved in the public record office. London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 1934. Pp. Ixi, 496. (£1 10s.) During the comparatively 
quiet years covered by this volume, the defects of the colonial constitutions can be 
clearly seen. The rivalry of France and England is evident in Nova Scotia, New 
England, and the Caribbean. There are descriptions of the French and Indian 
attacks on the Canso fishery in 1720, and references to the activities of the French 
Jesuits among the Abenaki Indians. 


HEMPHILL, W. Epwin. The Jeffersonian background of the Louisiana purchase (Mis- 
sissippi Valley historical review, XXII (2), Sept., 1935, 177-90). 


HuEsTon, ETHEL. The star of the west: The romance of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1935. Pp. 372. ($2.00) An interesting novel 
based on a study of the journals of the expedition and the territory traversed. 


Jean Orillat (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (11), nov., 1935, 644-84). Docu- 
mented notes on a merchant of Montreal at the end of the eighteenth century, after 
whom probably is named the city of Orillia, Ontario. 


KINNAIRD, LAWRENCE. Clark-Leyba papers (American historical review, XLI (1), 
Oct., 1935, 92-112). Documents from the Papeles de Cuba, Archivo general de 
Indias, bearing on Spanish reactions to the Revolutionary War in the West, relations 
between George Rogers Clark and Fernando de Leyba, and the contribution of the 
latter to the American conquest of the II}linois country. 


Kyte, E. C. (ed.). Journal of the Honourable William Morrts’s mission to England in 
the year 1837 (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, XXX, 1934, 212-62). 
The journal of Morris’s mission to England on behalf of the Presbyterian con- 
gregations with regard to the grants from the sales of the clergy reserves. 


Locke, GEorGE H. The Loyalists in Ontarto (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
records, XXX, 1934, 181-8). 


Lyon, E. WILson (ed.). Moustier’s memoir on Louisiana (Mississippi Valley historical 
review, XXII (2), Sept., 1935, 251-66). The table of contents and the text of 
chapter vii of a memoir composed in January, 1789, by Eléonore Francois Elie de 
Moustier, French ambassador in the United States, the significance of which lies 
in the fact that it was the first serious suggestion that France recover her former 
colony. 


McDona.p, GLapys CHRISTENA. Tourist of the forties (Canadian, LXXXIV (3), 
Sept., 1935, 8, 34-5). An account of Paul Kane’s journey across Canada in 1846. 
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Marsu, ANNETTE. Portrait of Jeffrey, Lord Amherst, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
now in the national gallery at Ottawa (School, Ontario College of Education, XXIV 
(2), Oct., 1935, 111-6). The story of Amherst and a description and reproduction 
of his photograph. 

-a e - Portrait of Joseph Brant painted by George Romney about the year 
1776, now in the national gallery at Ottawa (School, Ontario College of Education, 
XXIV (1), Sept., 1935, 22-6). The story of Joseph Brant and a description and 
reproduction of his portrait. 


Martin, Cuester. The Loyalists in New Brunswick (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and records, XXX, 1934, 160-70). 


8 (Bulletin des re- 
ogical list. 


NANTEL, Marfcuar. Les avocats admis au barreau de 1849 a 186 
cherches historiques, XLI (11), nov., 1935, 685-99). A chronol 





Piper to Sir George (Beaver, outfit 266, no. 2, Sept., 1935, 46-7). Biographical notes on 


r 

Colin Fraser, piper to Sir George Simpson. 

Roy, James A. Joseph Howe: A study in achievement and frustration. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1935. Pp. xiv, 347. ($3.50 To be 

reviewed later. 


St. PAuL, HENRY ALLAIN. Governor Thomas Dongan’s expansion policy (Mid-America, 
XVII (4), Oct., 1935, 236-72). In this instalment of his article on the expansion 
policy of Governor Dongan of New York in the seventeenth century, the author 
deals with the Pemaquid country and the Iroquois country. 


Stock, Leo Francis (ed.). United States ministers to the papal states: Instructions 
and despatches 1848-1868. Washington: The Catholic University Press. 1933. 
Pp. xxxix, 456. Of interest to Canadian historians for the authentic revelations 
of the attitude of Pope Pius IX toward the Fenian movement in the late 1860's. 
To the American minister at the Vatican, the Pope intimated his preference that 
‘the United States should take Canada and incorporate it into the American Union, 
rather than allow the Fenians to possess themselves of it’’. The Holy Father’s 
objection to revolutionary movements is cléarly indicated. [{T.H. LE Duc] 


Van De Water, FreDERIC F. Glory-hunter: A life of General Custer. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1934. Pp. 394. (53.75) An unbiased account 
of the life of General George Armstrong Custer and of the Battle of Little Big Horn, 
which, however, contains no new material. 


{Wayne, ANTHONY.| Orderly book of Colonel Anthony Wayne (Bulletin of the Fort 
Ticonderoga museum, III (6), July, 1935, 248-60). This final instalment covers 
the period from the middle of December, 1776, to January 8, 1777. 


WronG, GeorGE M. The background of the Loyalist movement 1763-1783 (Ontario 
Historical Society, Papers and records, XXX, 1934, 171-80). 


YounG, A. H. Thomas Barton: A Pennsylvania Loyalist (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and records, XXX, 1934, 33-42). A paper based in the main upon Barton's 
letters to the S.P.G., in whose muniment-room they are preserved. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 
BARBEAU, Marius. Survival of French Canada (Canadian forum, XV (176), July, 1935, 
290, 313-4). The author argues that French Canadians may not indefinitely 
maintain their aloofness in the face of Americanization. 
Betcrepi, A. Gossi. Dove ‘‘st fiuta l’'avventre’’: Divagaziont canadesi (Vie d'Italie e 
del mondo, Milan, I, 1933, 1230-57). 


Benoit, JosapHat. L’Gme Franco-Américaine. (Documents sociaux.) Montréal: 
Editions Albert Lévesque. 1935. Pp. 246. (75c.) An ardent appeal to Franco- 
Americans to unite that they may preserve their cultural identity. The story of 
the struggle to achieve this cultural autonomy is of interest to Canadians because 
of the part in it which French Canadians have played, the influence of Quebec being 
regarded by the author as the corner-stone of the structure. (R. M.S.) 
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Canada—La politique de paix et les risques de conflits (Affaires étrangéres, V, mai, 1935, 
305-7). 


{CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON ECONOMICS AND Po.itics.| Addresses and outlines of addresses 
given at Lake Couchiching, Oniario, August 8 to 17, 1935. Published by National 
Council Y.M.C.A.’s, Canada. Pp. 60 (mimeo.) (60c.) The papers relating 
to Canadian history are listed separately in this bibliography. 


CaTERS, CHRISTIAN de. A travers le Canada (Regards sur le monde, Paris, no. 22, 
fév. 17, 1934, [17-22]). 


CLAXTON, BROOKE. Social reform and the constitution (Canadian journal of economics 
and political science, I (3), Aug., 1935, 409-35). A description of the constitutional 
issues raised by the social legislation of the Canadian government. 


CRANSTON, J. HERBERT. Canada (Peepsat many lands.) London: A. and C. Black. 
{[Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada.] 1935. Pp. vi, 90. A picture 
of Canada painted primarily for boys and girls in the British Isles. The author 
writes, with first-hand knowledge, of Canada’s scenery and climate, her mining 
and fishing and trapping, her people—in the city and in the country, the habitant 
and the redskin, the lumberjack and the motorist—her railways and her sports. 
There are twelve illustrations—four in colour. 


Curtis, C. A. Dominion legislation of 1935: An economist’s review (Canadian journal 
of economics and political science, I (4), Nov., 1935, 599-608). 


FAIRFAX, JOHN. 1918—Canada's forgotien riots (Canadian forum, XV (178), Nov., 
1935, 358-62). A review of the reaction of Canadians to coercive measures in 1918 
with regard to military service. 


50¢ anniversaire d'un glorieux combat (La presse, Montréal, 25 mai, 1935, 47). An 
account of the part played by the 65° régiment in the North-west Rebellion. 


KENNEDY, Howarp AnGus. Memories of '85 (Canadian geographical journal, XI (2), 
Aug., 1935, 55-64). Memories of a war correspondent in the second Riel rebellion, 
with interesting illustrations. 


KENNEDY, W. P. M. On the eve of the general election (South African law times, IV (6), 
June, 1935, 122-3). A preview of election issues and platforms. 


Larrovuy, Maurice. Eaux glacées: Mandchourie—Japon—Canada— Etats-Unis. 
Paris. Arthéme Fayard et Cie. 1934. Pp. 446. (15 /frs.) The writer travelled 
across Canada from Vancouver to Montreal and in six chapters on Canada he 
records his observations on various phases of the country and of the Canadian 
economy. He records with particular emphasis his impressions of French Canada 
and French-Canadian nationalism. 


Lewis, Conrap. Titles in Canada (Saturday night, Aug. 17, 1935, 12; Aug. 24, 1935, 
10). A list of contemporary Canadians with titles. 


Marsu, D'Arcy. The tragedy of Henry Thornton. Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada. 1935. Pp. xv, 293. ($2.50) Reviewed on p. 447. 


MarTIN, BERNARD. Over my _ shoulder. London: Duckworth. 1935. Pp. 272. 
(10s. 6d.) A record of a journey by a sympathetic and observant traveller through 
Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, Java, Malaya, Siam, Burma, China, and Japan, 
across the Pacific, and through Canada. 


Mayer, Anton. Kanada. Berlin: Kurt Wolf Verlag. 1935. Pp. 160; 122 illustra- 
tions. (RM 4.80) To be reviewed later. 


Noteworthy changes in the statute law, 1935 (Canadian bar review, XIII (7), Sept., 1935, 
473-87). 
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OLLIVIER, Maurice. Le Canada, pays souverain? Le statut de Westminster. (Docu- 


ments politiques.) Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque. 1935. Pp. 231. (75c.) 
To be reviewed later. 


Pacaup, Lucien (ed.). Sir Wilfrid Laurier: Letters to my father and mother. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1935. Pp. viii, 148. To be reviewed later. 

RicHER, Lforotp. Nos chefs a Ottawa. (Figures canadiennes.) Montréal: Editions 
Albert Lévesque. 1935. Pp.183. (75c.) Sometwo dozen, approximately seven- 
page vignettes, sketched for the most part with acute insight and biting humour, 
are followed by a severe indictment of incapacity in the federal houses and a plea 
for a radical improvement of the French-Canadian representation. [D. J. P1ERcE] 


RITCHIE, T. KERR. Some aspects of Canada to-day (Nineteenth century, Oct., 1935, 
449-57). A study of conditions in Canadian forestry, mining, agriculture, and 
industry, which contends that Canada has ‘‘completely failed to provide the condi- 
tions in which a large population can live and thrive’. 


ROGERS, NorMAN McL. The political principles of federalism (Canadian journal of 
economics and political science, I (3), Aug., 1935, 337-47). A study, with special 
reference to Canada. 


{Roya Society OF CANADA.] List of officers and members and minutes of proceedings, 
1935. From the transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, third series, vol. 
XXIX, 1935. Ottawa: Printed for the Royal Society of Canada. 1935. Pp. 21, 
CXXI. Contains also titles and abstracts of papers presented at the annual meeting. 


RuMILLy, Ropert. Chefs de file. Montréal: Les Editions du Zodiaque. 1934. Pp. 
267. (75c.) Through the medium of brief but pertinent interviews, here recorded, 
the author introduces us to twenty-nine leaders in various walks of life in French- 
speaking Canada. [D. J. PrERcE] 


SHOTWELL, JAMES T. Canadian-American relations (Queen's quarterly, XLII (3), 
autumn, 1935, 391-402). A retrospective survey of the conference held at the 
St. Lawrence University, June 17 to 22, 1935, to consider some of the outstanding 
problems in the past and present relations of Canada and the United States. 


STEVENSON, JOHN. Sectionalism in Canada (University of Toronto quarterly, V (1), 
Oct., 1935, 72-91). An appraisal of its causes. 


TAYLOR, KENNETH W. North America and the Far East (Addresses given at the Cana- 
adian Institute on Economics and Politics, Lake Couchiching, Ontario, August 
8-17, 1935, 31-4). Discusses Canada’s economic, cultural, and political interests 
in the Far East, the present situation in the Pacific, and Far-Eastern policies for 
the United States and Canada. 


TROTTER, REGINALD G. Some historical backgrounds of present Canadian-American 
relations (Addresses given at the Canadian Institute on Economics and Politics, 
Lake Couchiching, Ontario, August 8-17, 1935, 35-40). 


UNDERHILL, FRANK H. The conception of a national interest (Canadian journal of 

economics and political science, I (3), Aug., 1935, 395-408). Discusses the relation- 
ship of the general interest of the nation as a whole to the particular interests of 
its parts. 
————_—_——_—_—————— Party philosophies in Canada (Addresses given at the Canadian 
Institute on Economics and Politics, Lake Couchiching, Ontario, August 8-17, 
1935, 48-9). 


WALKER, JAMES H. A Scotsman in Canada. London and Toronto: Jonathan Cape. 
] I 


1935. Pp. 381. ($2.50) A dramatized autobiography of a Scot who came to 
Canada in 1923, went harvesting and railroading in the West, worked on a farm 
in Ontario in mid-winter, lived in Winnipeg among the unemployed, joined a rail- 
road gang in Saskatchewan, and finally returned to Scotland on a cattle-boat. 
His comments on Canadian conditions are fair and unprejudiced. 
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WEEKES, Mary. Crowfoot kept his trust and so maintained the peace of the West (Cana- 
dian, LX XXIV (2), Aug., 1935, 13-4, 35). With a reproduction of a contemporary 
portrait of Crowfoot. 


Wikiz, D. R. Centralization of our governments (Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, XLIII (1), Oct., 1935, 72-80). An examination of the advantages 
that would accrue from one unit of government in Canada, of the difficulties that 
would be encountered in discontinuing the present system, and of the possibility 
of modifying the constitution. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) The Maritime Provinces 


BERNARD, ANTOINE. Histoire de la survivance Acadienne, 1755-1935. Montréal: Les 
Clercs de Saint-Viateur, 5199, rue Saint-Dominique. 1935. Pp. 467. To be 
reviewed later. 


Brrp, Witt R. The house of mystery (Canadian, LX XXIII (4), April, 1935, 7, 18-20). 
The story of Horseshoe Cove, a small indent in the bank of La Have River, N.S. 
—— Sydney: Age 150 (Maclean’s magazine, May 1, 1935, 24, 48-9). A 

brief descriptive and historical sketch. 


DoaANE, SARA KNOWLES. Barrington (Canadian geographical journal, XI (4), Oct., 
1935, 175-9). A brief history of an old Nova Scotian seaport on the coast of 
Cape Sable. 


Harvey, D. C. (comp.). Holland's description of Cape Breton Island and other docu- 
ments. (Public archives of Nova Scotia, Publication no. 2.) Halifax: Published 
by authority of the board of trustees of the public archives of Nova Scotia. 1935. 
Pp. 168. (31.50) Reviewd on p. 424. 


The Jones report on Nova Scotia’s economic welfare within Confederation: A document of 
nationalimportance. A digest prepared by the government of Nova Scotia. Pp. 27. 


KEIRSTEAD, W.C. The report of the White commission (Canadian journal of economics 
and political science, I (3), Aug., 1935, 368-78). An analysis of the Report of the 
royal commission on financial arrangements between the dominion and the Maritime 
Provinces (Ottawa, 1935). 


MacPueE, H. F. Brief for the Province of Prince Edward Island for readjustment of 
financial arrangements with the dominion government and full implementation of the 
report of the royal commission on maritime claims. August, 1934. Pp. 30. 


ROBINSON, BERTON E. Grand Pré of the Acadians (Canadian geographical! journal, 
XI (2), Aug., 1935, 77-84). 


[ROYAL COMMISSION ON FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS BETWEEN THE DOMINION AND THE 
MARITIME PROvINCES.] Report. The Right Hon. Sir Thomas White, P.C., 
K.C.M.G., chairman, Hon. J. A. Mathieson, E. W. Nesbitt, Esq. Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1935. Pp. vi,24. (10c.) Fora detailed discussion see W. C. Keirstead, 
“The report of the White commission”’ in Canadian journal of economics and 
political science, Aug., 1935, 368-78. 


SEARY, V. P. Nova Scotian culture fifty years ago (Dalhousie review, XV (3), Oct., 
1935, 275-84). A survey of education and juvenile literature in Nova Scotia 
between 1887 and 1897. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


ATHERTON, WM. HENRY. History of the harbour front of Montreal. Montreal: City 
Improvement League, Inc. [Gazette Printing Company.] 1935. Pp. 16. Histor- 
ical notes published on the occasion of the fourth centenary of the discovery of the 
port of Montreal. 
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BELLERIVE, GeorGEs. Une ile historique: L’ile Bellerive (Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie de Québec, XXVIII, 1934, 148-9). 


BLANCHARD, RAouL. L’est du Canada Frangatis, ‘‘Province de Québec’’. (Publications 


de I'Institut Scientifique Franco-Canadien.) 2 vols. Paris: Librairie Masson et 
Cie. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin. 1935. Pp. 366; 336. To be reviewed 


] » 

iater. 

—— ——- Etudes canadiennes. 1V: Le Saguenay et le lac Saint-Jean 

(Revue de géographie alpine, Grenoble, XXI, 1933, 5-174). 

Bovey, WitFrRIpD. The Gaspé Peninsula wonderland (National geographic journal, 
LXVIII (2), Aug., 1935, 209-16, 225-30). <A profusely illustrated account of a 

journey to Gaspé. 


CLARK, RoBERT J. Three Rivers’ 300 years (Maclean’s magazine, July 15, 1934, 21, 
29-30). A brief outline of its history and development. 


CLARKE, JOHN M. The Gaspé, including an account of L’ile Percée, the finial of the 
St. Lawrence: Being a blend of reveries and realities, history and science, description 
and narration and a signpost to the traveler in the Gaspé Peninsula. With an intro- 
duction by Davin McCorp. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1935. Pp. 
xxiv, 203. ($3.00 


Ga.eE, Georce. Island of Orleans (Quebec, X (6), July, 1935, 86-8). 
and descriptive account. 


——— Tadoussac (Quebec, X (5), June, 1935, 83-4). Sidelights on the 
customs and history of the village of Tadoussac, P.Q. 


A brief historical 





Goppout, R. P. ARCHANGE. Les pionniers de la région trifluvienne (lére série: 1634 
a1647). (Pages trifluviennes, série A, no. 14.) Les Trois-Rivicres: Les éditions 
du Bien Public. 1934. Pp. 82. 


LESSARD, THERESE ARCHAMBAULT. Les premiéres familles établies ad l’' Assomption 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (11), nov., 1935, 700-3). Notes on the 
early families in a parish near Montreal. 


La renaissance campagnarde. Préfacede G. BoucHarp. (Albums canadiens.) Mont- 
réal: Editions Albert Lévesque. 1935. Pp. 205. (75c.) A composite statement 
of the activities being carried on by various groups and societies to increase the 
attractions and advantages of rural life in Quebec. 


Roy, R&cis. Les fortifications de Québec (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (8), 


aofit, 1935, 505). A list of some of the workmen who helped to build part of the 
old fortifications of Quebec. 


TANGHE, RAYMOND. L’administration de Montréal (Canada francais, XXIII (2), oct., 
1935, 123-34). A review of the history and present organization of city govern- 
ment in Montreal. 


Tracadiegash (Carleton) and environs (Quebec, X (8), Sept., 1935, 130-2). 


A description 
of an old Quebec settlement in Baie des Chaleurs. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


ALLAN, D. Some of Guelph's old landmarks (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
records, XXX, 1934, 75-82). 


BRICKER,I.C. The first settlement in central western Ontario (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and records, XXX, 1934, 58-65). Detailed information concerning the 
settlement of Waterloo Township by the Pennsylvanians, based on information 
taken from the original York registry, the registry office at Kitchener, and from 
private papers and documents. 
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BURKHOLDER, L. J. A brief history of the Mennoniies in Ontario, giving a description of 
conditions in early Ontario—the coming of the Mennonttes into Canada—setilements— 
congregations—conferences—other activities—and nearly 400 ordinations. Written 
and compiled under the direction of the Mennonite conference of Ontario. Toronto: 
Livingstone Press. 1935. Pp. 358. Reviewed on p. 434. 


ByeERLy, A. E. The beginning of things in Wellington and Waterloo Counties with 
particular reference to Guelph, Galt and Kitchener. Illustrated by Lestiz MAaArsH. 
Guelph: Guelph Publishing Company. 1935. Pp. 106. A miscellany of informa- 
tion about the first days of Wellington and Waterloo Counties, including side- 
lights on early politics, immigration, settlements, physicians, barristers, merchants, 
churches, railroads, banks, and amusements. The decorations are attractive, but 
the printing is poor. 

———_—_—_———— Pioneers and pioneer days of Fergus (Ontario Historical Society, Papers 
and records, XXX, 1934, 66-9). 


ng 


Evuiott, W. E. The parish of Woodstock (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
records, XXX, 1934, 83-95). The story of the parish and its environment, and of 
some of its early inhabitants. 


GaRLAND, M.A. The Proudfoot papers (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, 
XXX, 1934, 124-42). The present extract, covering from Jan. 1, 1836, to July 7, 
1837, gives some interesting material concerning disease, the dangers of the bush, 
the growing political tension in London and the vicinity, and religious matters 
in the district. 


IGNATIEFF, NICHOLAS. In the north a town grew up (Maclean's magazine, Oct. 1, 1934, 
21, 52). A description of the growth of Kapuskasing. 


Innis, H. A. An introduction to the economic history of Ontario from outpost to empire 
(Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, XXX, 1934, 111-23). ‘‘It is the 
plan of the paper to emphasize the essential unity of the subject and the underlying 
factors responsible for peculiar types of development,...the title might more 

J I YI I 


accurately be made An introduction to an introduction to the economic history 
of Ontario.” 


Jarvis, Mary Hoskin. Historical street names of Toronto (Women’s Canadian Historical 
Society of Toronto, transaction no. 28, 16-44). Incidentally includes notes on 
many early citizens. 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN. The Lake Simcoe country (Canadian geographical journal, XI (3), 
Sept., 1935, 109-16). A geographical and historical outline; with illustrations. 


Lewis, Etta N. East Elgin place names. St. Thomas, Ont.: Printed for the Elgin 
Historical Society by the Sutherland Press. 1935. Pp. 25. This study in local 
history by the secretary of the Elgin Historical Society is an example of the useful 
and important work which can be done by local historical societies. 


Mutts, H. E. The Elora community: Story of a hundred years (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and records, XXX, 1934, 70-4). 


MITCHELL, MARGARETH. The passenger pigeonin Ontario. (Contribution no. 7 of the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology.) Published under the Reuben Wells Leonard 
bequest. Toronto: The University of Toronto Press. 1935. Pp. 181. To be 
reviewed later. 


{OntTaRIO HistorRiIcaL SociEty.] Papers and records. Vol. XXX. Toronto: Published 
by the society. 1934. Pp. 312. An excellent volume, the papers in which are 
entered individually in this bibliography. 


Reep, T. A. The story of Toronto (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, 
XXX, 1934, 201-11). 
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RIDDELL, WALTER. Farming in Northumberland County: 1833 to 1895 (Ontario 
Historical Society, Papers and records, XXX, 1934, 143-9). An interesting manu- 
script edited with an introductory note by the Hon. Mr. Justice Riddell. 


[WoMEN’s CANADIAN HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF TORONTO.] Annual reports 1931-32, 
1933-34 and transaction no. 28. Pp. 44. In addition to the annual reports, the 


pamphlet contains an interesting paper on the “Streets of Toronto” by Mrs. 
Wm. Jarvis. 


YEIGH, FRANK. Old-time elections (Saturday night, Oct. 12, 1935, 3). 
some nineteenth-century election celebrations in Ontario. 


YounG, A. H. Toronto: How and why it grew (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
records, XXX, 1934, 189-200). 


Side-lights on 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


[ALBERTA, PROVINCE OF.] Report of the royal commission on the natural resources of 
Alberta. Hon. A. K. Dysart, chairman, Hon. T. M. Tweedie, George C. 
McDonald, Esq., C.A. Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1935. Pp. 42. 


BELL, Lestie. Up and down the Peace (Canadian geographical journal, XI (3), Sept., 


1935, 117-24). The author is concerned with the river itself and the people who 
live on its banks. 


E.uis, FRANK H. Peace River pioneers (Maclean’s magazine, XLVIII (20), Oct. 15, 
1935, 22, 47-8, 50). Side-lights on present-day life in the Peace River country. 


HaMILTon, L. Der Welthafen Churchill (Geistige Arbeit, Berlin, 5 Sept., 1935, 9). 
A brief account of the history of Churchill, of the reasons for, the cost, and the 
significance of its establishment as a world port. The chief thing, says Professor 
Hamilton, is that this opens a new epoch, one in which the sub-Arctic will be 
brought into the realm of world commerce. [R. M. S.] 


Herk.Lots, H. G. G. The first winter: A Canadian chronicle. London: J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 1935. Pp. xiii, 176. (6s.) A ‘‘casual commentary on a first winter 
in Canada by one who was called to church and college work in a western city 
[Winnipeg], whose work gave him certain opportunities of seeing the life of settlers 
in the bush and on the prairie during the long cold months”. The essays which are 
delightfully and amusingly written, are an evidence of Canon Herklots’s eager 
interest in all things Canadian. 


[INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION.] Final report on the Rainy Lake reference, Washing- 
ton-Ottawa, 1935. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1934. Pp. 82. A report on the use 
of the waters of Rainy Lake and of the boundary waters flowing into and from 
Rainy Lake, with an appendix summarizing the early history of the region, etc. 


McCune, NELLIE. Clearing in the West: My own story. Toronto: Thomas Allen. 
1935. Pp. vi, 378. ($2.50) This is an autobiography in which the writer gives 
an account of her career from her birth in 1873 on a bush-farm in Grey County, 
Ontario, to her marriage in 1896. It is an intimate picture of the hardships of life 

on a farm in Ontario in the last century and of pioneering in Manitoba, and the 

difhculties which faced the early settlers in the West. 


McGown, A. F. Alberta legislation, 1935 (Canadian journal of economics and political 
science, I (4), Nov., 1935, 609-11 


MacLeop, MarGAreET. A trip to St. Paul in 1860 (Winnipeg free press, magazine 
section, Jan. 26, 1935, 8). A description of a journey made from the Red River 
Settlement to St. Paul by J. P. Matheson in 1860. 


McQueen, R. Economic aspects of federalism: A prairie view (Canadian journal of 
economics and political science, I (3), Aug., 1935, 352-67). A study of the problems 


of the Prairie Provinces and of the B.N.A. Act as applied to the West. 





—_———_—- SS 
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Waite, WILLIAM. From Regina to the Yukon (Maclean's magazine, June 15, 1935, 
23-4, 39). 
—__—_—_—————— Gold rush (Maclean's magazine, July 1, 1935, 24, 33-7). 
—_—_——_—_———— I might have owned Regina (Maclean's magazine, June 1, 1935, 17-8, 
43-4). Reminiscences of the Canadian west in the 1880’s and 1890's. 


Woo.LacotTtT, ARTHUR P. Canada’s last great west (United empire, XXVI (8), Aug., 


1935, 429-33). A brief descriptive and economic consideration of the Peace River 
country. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


BEAUMAN, E. B. Unveiling Mount Mystery (Geographical magazine, I (2), June, 1935, 


126-39). Wing Commander Beauman tells how the Coast Range of British 
Columbia, close to Mount Mystery, was crossed for the first time; with illustrations 
and map. 


BLUE, GEORGE VERNE. French interest in Pacific America in the eighteenth century 
(Pacific historical review, IV (3), Sept., 1935, 246-66). An account of French 
trading voyages to the west coast of America, including the expeditions of Bougain- 
ville, La Pérouse, and Etienne Marchand. 


CAVERHILL, P. Z. Wood, its place in British Columbia's past and future (Colonist, 


Victoria, B.C., jubilee number, Dec., 1933). An interesting historical and statistical 
consideration of the place of the wood-industry in the development of British 
Columbia. 


Kain, Conran. Where the clouds can go. Edited, with additional chapters by J. 
MoNROE THORINGTON. New York: The American Alpine Club. 1935. Pp. xxi, 
456. To be reviewed later. 


6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 
CuristiAn, Hans. Hans the Eskimo: His story of Arctic adventure with Kane, Hayes, 
and Hall. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1934. Pp. 288. The story of the 
adventures of an Eskimo hunter who joined the Kane, Hayes, and Polaris expedi- 
tions in 1853, 1860, and 1871. 


COLLIER, WILLIAM Ross and WESTRATE, EpwIN Victor. The reign of Soapy Smith 
monarch of misrule in the last days of the old West and the Klondike gold rush. Ul- 
lustrated from photographs. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. 1935. Pp. vi, 299. Reviewed on p. 438. 


Evans, ALLEN Roy. Reindeer trek. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1935. Pp. 
269. In 1929 a herd of 3,000 reindeer began a 2000-mile journey along the north- 
eastern coast of Alaska; a Laplander, Andrew Bahr, was in charge of the herd, 
assisted by a dozen specially trained Lapland and Eskimo helpers. The herd had 
been purchased by the Canadian government from the Loman Reindeer Corporation 
of Alaska for the purpose of introducing reindeer into northern Canada, where, on 
account of the scarcity of caribou, the question of food for the Eskimos was becoming 
serious. Mr. Evans tells in the form of a novel the stirring tale of this journey 
which ended five years later when the herd was delivered into a 6,600-mile reserve 
in the Mackenzie River district. 


GREENWOOD, T. Life in the Arctic circle (Trinity University review, XLVII (8), mid- 
summer, 1935, 233-6). A description chiefly concerned with Fort McPherson, on 
the Peel River, N.W.T. The writer is an Anglican clergyman. 


Hutcuison, IsopEL WYLIE. Arctic night’s entertainments: Being the narrative of an 
Alaskan-Estonian digger, August Mastk, as told during the Arctic night of 1033-34 
near Martin Point, Alaska. London and Glasgow: Blackie and Son. 1938. 
Pp. xiii, 234. ($3.50) Reviewed on p. 438. 


Kraus, RoBert. Freibeuter unter dem Nordlicht: Ein Jagdroman aus den kanadischen 
Waeldern. Bremen: Henry Burmester Verlag. 1935. To be reviewed later. 
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O'Brien, Jack. Alone across the top of the world: The authorized story of the Arctic 
journey of David Irwin. Foreword by RussELL Owen. Toronto: The John C. 
Winston Company. 1935. Pp. x, 254. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 

WuiTE, STEWART EpwarpD and DeviGHNE, Harry. Pole star. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1935. Pp. viii, 452. ($2.50) A novel of 


Sitka, Alaska, based on the life of Alexander Baranov, head of the Russian Fur 
Company. 


Woropie, J. M. An expedition to Melville Bay and north-east Baffin Land (Geographical 
journal, LXXXVI (4), Oct., 1935, 297-316). A paper ona recent expedition to the 
Canadian Arctic, read before the Royal Geographical Society, by a well-known 
scientific explorer and geologist. 





The illustrations are especially interesting. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 
Catvin, D, D. Despoiling a continent (Queen's quarterly, XLII (3) 


, autumn, 1935, 
indictment of the spoilation on this continent of lorest, pure water, 
fertile land, fish, and game. 
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CarrotHers, W. A. The barter terms of trade between British Columbia and eastern 
Canada (Canadian journal of economics and political science, I (4), Nov., 1935, 
8-77). A study de 








igned to show the effect which the prevailing trade situation 
has had on the relative purchasing power of the people of British Columbia. 








The dominion bureau of statistics, its origin, constitution and orgunization. Published by 
authority of the Hon. R. B. Hanson, K.C., minister of trade and commerce. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1935. Pp. 88. An attractively printed booklet, briefly descrip- 
tive of the development of Canadian statistics and of the work and purpose of the 
dominion bureau of statistics, issued on the occasion of the meeting in Ottawa 


of the second conference of statisticians of the British Commonwealth, Sept., 1935. 


DRUMMOND, W. M. Price ratsing in the datry 1 
, Nov., 1933 


ry (Canadian journal of economics 





d political science, I (4 








DupPIN, PIERRI inciens chantiers du St.-Maurice. Trois-Riviéres: Les éditions du 
Bie lic. 1935. Pp. 182. Some articles which originally appeared in the 
columns of Bien public in 1926 have now been put together in book-form. The 

t escribes the life of the lumberj: M ‘vion about the 
period 1870-90, before the days of the y; and he tells 





1 
many interesting anecdotes, 


Forsey, E. A. The pulp and pa 
] 


1 try (Canadian journal of economics and 
political science, | (3), Aug., 1935, ; 





GrirFIn, H. L. Public policy 


in relation to the wheat market 
. ' , or 4 : 
economics and political science, I (3), Aug., 1935, 482-500). 


Canadian journal of 








HEMPSTEAD, ALFRED GEER. The Penobscot boom and th lopmeni of the west branch 
of Penobscot River for log driving. University of Maine studies, second series, 
no. 18.) Orono, Maine: At the University 1931. Pp. 187. (7ic.) To 
be reviewed later. 

INNIS, MARY QUAYLE. An economic history of Canada. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1935. Pp. ix, 302. (33.00) To be reviewed later. 

Kitchener Daily record, Oct. 11, 1935, 25th hydro anniversary edition, containsa number 
of articles on the beginnings and development of hy 


hydro electricity in Ontario. 


LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION, RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


| Social planning for 
Canada. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1935. Pp. xv, 528. To be 
reviewed later. 








ans 
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MacGreoor, D.C. The provincial incidence of the Canadian tariff (Canadian journal 
of economics and political science, I (3), Aug., 1935, 384-95). A discussion and 
criticism of the problem as treated in A submission on dominion-provincial relations 


and the fiscal disabilities of Nova Scotia within the Canadian federation presented by 
N. McL. Rogers (Halifax, 1934). 


MassicoTtE, E. Z. Les forges de Sainte-Geneviéve de Batiscan (Bulletin des recherches 

historiques, XLI (9), sept., 1935, 564-7). 

The Natural Products Marketing Act, 1934: 1. Constitutional validity by T. G. Norris; 
II. Notes on the administration of the act by W. C. Hopper (Canadian journal of 
economics and political science, I (3), Aug., 1935, 465-81). 


SANDWELL, B. K. Centre and circumference in a tariff protected area (Canadian journal 


of economics and political science, I (8), Aug., 1935, 379-83). A brief study of the 
effects of a protective tariff. 


TayLor, K. W. Economic implications of the report of the royal commission on price 
spreads (Canadian journal of economics and political science, I (3), Aug., 1935, 

510-7). 

The Unemployment and Social Insurance Bill: 1. General principles and European 
experience by L. RICHTER; II. A comment from the point of view of American opinion 
by W. J. Couper; III. Problems in unemployment insurance administration by 

Bryce M. Stewart (Canadian journal of economics and political science, i (3), 

Aug., 1935, 436-64). 


Woop, RicHarpG. A history of lumbering in Maine, 1820-1861. 
studies, second series, no. 33.) Orono, Maine: At the | 
Pp. 267. ($1.50) To be reviewed later. 


(University of Maine 
Iniversity Press. 1935. 


See also “‘A bibliography of current publications on Canadian economics” in each issue 
of the Canadian journal of economics and political science. 


(2) Communications 
Bortson, ROSALIE. Government corporations: Legal status of the Canadian National 
Railway and subsidiaries (George Washington law review, May, 1935). 


Gr1BBon, JoHN Murray. Steel of empire: The romantic history of the Canadian Pacific, 


the Northwest Passage of today. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1935. Pp. 
423. To be reviewed later. 


HAMILTON, ArtHUR S. The last brigade from 


Abitibi (Beaver, outfit 266, no. 2, Sept., 
1935, 8-9, 66). A description of transportation by freight canoes before the a .dvent 
of the railways in the north. 


TacKMAN, W. T. Economic principles of transportation. Toronto: The University of 
Toronto Press. 1935. Pp. 891. (35.00) Reviewed on p. 444. 

{LEAGUE OF NATIONS: INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE.] Studies on industrial relations, 
Ill. (Studies and reports, Series A (Industrial relations) no. 38.) Geneva: 1935. 
London: P.S. King and Son, for the international labour office (league of nations). 
Pp. viii, 183. ($2.00) Pages 1 to 41 deal with the Canadian National Railways 
from the point of view of the working of industrial relations in the system. 


MEERENDRE, E. Kervyn DE. La canalisation du Saint-Laurent et le port de Montréal 
(Bulletin commercial de Belgique, LIV. 14 janv., 1935, 65-9). 


Salvaging the last of the York boats (Beaver, outfit 266, no. 2, Sept., 1935, 10-1). De- 


scribes the ty pe of boat developed by the Hudson’s Bay Company for economical 
transportation on inland waters. 


SmitH, J. Harry (comp.). The Canadian Pacific: A national institution. A brief 
summary of the company’s history delivered as an address before the officers, February, 
1935, in the fiftieth year of Canadian Pacific service to Canada. Pp. 15. 
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SuCHER, RatpH G. From the Great Lakes to the sea (Current history, XLII (5), Aug., 
1935, 462-7). The writer points out some of the political questions in the United 
States which are bound up with the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, and Population 


ENGLAND, Rost. Land settlement in northern areas of western Canada (1925-35) (Cana- 
dian journal of economics and political science, I (4), Nov., 1935, 578-87). 


Foster, Mrs. W. GARLAND. Canadian communists: The Doukhobor experiment (Ameri- 
can journal of sociology, XLI (3), Nov., 1935, 327-40). An historical sketch of the 
migration of the Doukhobors to Canada and of the problems which they have 


created. 


LEHMANN, HEINz. Jas Deutschtum in Ost-Kanada (Deutsche Arbeit, Berlin, Dec. and 
Jan., 1935, 610-3, 12-8). 

Mackay, Doucias. Land and the man (Beaver, outfit 266, no. 2, Sept., 1935, 48-55). 
A glimpse at the work of the land department of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
PELLETIER, A. J. Moments in the development of the Canadian family (Canadian public 
health journal, XXV (10), Oct., 1934, 466-75). A brief study in population 

since 1608. 


Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 








CASGRAIN, PHILipPeE. Une grande initiative universitaire: Le service extérieur de l’ Uni- 
versité St.-Frangois-Xavier, d’ Antigonish, N.-E. (Canada francais, XXIII (1), sept., 
1 97.2 
Be) 24-00 


CLARKE, F. Education in Canada—an impression (Queen’s quarterly, XLII (3), 
autumn, 1935, 309-21). Comments on the genesis of the dominant educational 
forms in Canada, and their relation to the culture which they are designed to express. 





L’éducation nationale. Enquéle de l’action nationale.) Avant-propos de L’Abbé 
LionEL Grovutx. Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque. Pp. 209. To be 
reviewed later. 


FALCONER, Sir ROBERT. From college to untversity (University of Toronto quarterly, 
V (1), Oct., 1935, 1-20). A survey of the educational traditions and backgrounds 


of English-speaking Canada, especially of the Maritime Provinces, and an outline 
of the development of the academic movement in Canada during the last fifty years. 


FANDRICH, RENE. L’école primaire supérieure: Un chapitre de l'histoire de l’enseigne- 
ment au Canada. Avec une préface de M. J.-P. LABARRE. (Documents sociaux.) 
Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque. 1935. Pp. 183. ($1.00) The writer com- 


pares the upper primary schools of the Province of Quebec with those of France 


and Switzerland. 


LaRAMEE, P. Jean. Le vieux collége de Québec: En marge d'un troisiéme centenaire 
1635-1935). (L’oeuvre des tracts, no. 195.) Montréal: L’Action Paroissiale, 
4260 rue de Bordeaux. Imprimeriedu Messager. 1935. Pp.16. (10c.) A brief 


history, with a bibliography. 





{MAvuRAULT, OLivieR.] Histoire de l'université (Université de Montréal, annuaire 
général, 15° année, 1935-6, 196-207). 


REED, A. Z. Review of legal education in the United States and Canada for the year 1934. 
New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 1935. Pp. 72. 


STEWART, W. J. Establishment of an early Glengarry school (School, Ontario College of 
Education, XXIV (3), Nov., 1935, 189-91). A record of the establishment of a 
common school near Green Valley, Ontario, in 1796. 
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VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


BENTLEY, Mrs. O. C. (comp.). St. Barnabas’ Church, Halton Street, Toronto. Fiftieth 
anniversary, 1885-1935. Pp. 15. An interesting historical sketch, with several 
illustrations. 


Botton, HERBERT E. The black robes of New Spain (Catholic historical review, XXI 
(3), Oct., 1935, 257-82). A broad outline of the achievements of the Jesuit mission- 
aries in New Spain, which is of comparative interest to students of the work of the 
Jesuit martyrs in New France. 


BrownE, P. W. Bishop Edmund Burke, first vicar-apostolic of Nova Scotia (Studies, 
an Irish quarterly review of letters, philosophy and science, Dec., 1933). 


Butt, WM. PERKINS. Spadunk or from paganism to Davenport United: A study of 
community development, of the religious life around which it centred, and of the pioneer 
personalities which gave shape to both. (The Perkins Bull historical series.) Toronto: 
The Perkins Bull Foundation, George J. McLeod, Ltd. 1935. Pp. 467. Reviewed 
on p. 434. 


CuiLp, Puitire. The noble army of martyrs in Huronia (University of Toronto quarterly, 
V (1), Oct., 1935, 37-55). An interpretation of the ideals and labours of the Jesuit 
martyrs. 


CierGeaAc, A. Une gloire religieuse de l’ancien collége des Jésuites d’Auch: Le bienheureux 
Noél Chabanel (Revue de Gascogne, nouv. série 28, 1933, 49-57). A popular article 
based mainly on P. Fouqueray, Martyrs du Canada (Paris, 1930). 


CreuseNn, J. Le R.P. de Smet, S.J. apétre des Indiens (Alumni, Revue du Cercle des 
Alumni de la Fondation universitaire, Bruxelles, V (5-6), juillet-aoft, 1934, 351-69). 


Davip, ALBERT. L’'apdtre des Micmacs (suite) (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, V (4), 
oct.-déc., 1935, 425-52). The continuation of a study of the life and work of the 
Abbé Pierre Maillard in Acadia. 


Fournier, P. Voyages et découvertes scientifiques des misstonaires francais a travers 
le monde (X Ve d XXe siécles). Paris: P. Lechevalier. 1932. Pp. 368. (80 fr.) 


Ives, J. Moss. The Catholic contribution to religious liberty in colonial America (Catholic 
historical review, X XI (3), Oct., 1935, 283-98). Contains mention of the mission 
to Canada of Benjamin Franklin, Charles and John Carroll, and Samuel Chase, to 
seek the support of Canadian Catholics for the American cause. 


Marie de l' Incarnation fondatrice du Monastére des Ursulines de Québec, par une religieuse 
Ursuline de Québec. Québec: L’Action Catholique, 103, Ste. Anne. 1935. Pp. 
415. ($1.75) This is primarily a work of religious edification as is specifically 
stated in the first paragraph of the foreword which reads as follows: ‘‘In response to 
a growing general desire and in order to extend the culte of Marie de |’Incarnation, 
the Theresa of the New World among the common people in particular, we are 
publishing an abridged popular life of the wonderful foundress of the Ursulines of 
Quebec.”” [R. M. S.] 


Monatsblaetter der Oblaten der Unbefleckten Jungfrau Maria: Zettschrift des Martanischen 
Missionsvereins. NHuenfeld, Hesse-Nassau, no. 12, 1934; nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1935. 
The first of these numbers contains a short illustrated article (pp. 366-72) entitled 
“Unter Mischlingen und Indianern’’, by P. L. Egenolf, O.M.I., and deals with the 
Indians and halfbreeds in the country around Reindeer Lake. Numbers 2-5 contain 
a series of articles (pp. 41-8, 110-8, 81-6, 140-7) by P. Wilhelm Brabender, O.M.L., 
called ‘‘Aus dem Leben der Sechelt Indianer’’. They naturally lay chief stress on 
missionary work among the Sechelt Indians, and mention that vaccination is 
among the many tasks of the missionaries. The notes on folk-lore, various cere- 
monies, hunting, and tree-felling with primitive axes and wedges, as well as house- 
building, are instructive. The illustrations are always excellent in the Monats- 
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blaetter, though they are not always to the point; thus in the above-mentioned series 
there is a picture of Percée Rock with the caption ‘‘outpost’’. ‘‘Religioese Stand- 
bilder” is a misnomer for totem poles. Number 6 contains two reports (p. 192), 
the one dealing with the death of P. Honoré Pigeon of the Chesterfield Inlet mission. 
He lost his life in a snowstorm in October, 1934. His body has not been found. 
P. Jos. Schulte’s article ‘‘Aus dem Leben eines Praerie-Pfarrers’’ (no. 7) is also well 
documented with interesting photographs. He describes life in the German 
Catholic St. Joseph’s colony (Sask.). He deals more with the sociological side 
of the farmers’ life than with the religious aspect. Brief as the article is, it throws 
considerable light on the crisis the farmers have been and still are passing through 
since the end of 1929. [L. HamiLton]} 


Mortey, Litvian. Methodism in Mornington (Milverton sun, Oct. 17, 1935, 3). 
Historical notes on the beginnings of Methodism in a section of Ontario. 


The old parish church of St. Catharines: Historical sermons preached by the rector of St. 


George’s Church, the Rev. George N. Luxton, together with the book of remembrance of 


St. George's Church. Published on the occasion of the centennial of the laying 
of the foundation stone of the present St. George’s Church. [St. Catharines?:] 
1935. Pp. 34. 


PACIFIQUE, Pére. Travaux du Pére Pacifique, Capucin, sur la langue Micmaque (Canada 
francais, XXIII (1), sept., 1935, 60-4). 


Paquin, UBaLp. La ere d’Oka: Notes et impressions sur l' Abbaye de Notre-Dame- 


du-Lac. Montréal: 1934. Pp. 192. A description of the Trappist monastery 
at Oka, rAd. 


Les seigneuries des RR. PP. Jésuites (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (8), aofit, 
1935, 509-11) 


TALBOT, Fi RANCIS X. Jogues’ torture on Crown Point (America, L, 1933, 8-10). 

———_—_———— The torture trail of St. Isaac Jogues (Catholic historical records 
and stud ‘XIIL, 1933, 7-86). The author attempts to identify the route taken 
by nena aaa Three Radney af ccc (Auriesville), August 1-14, 1642. 


VII. GENEALOGY 


La famille Antrobus (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (8), aofit, 1935, 506-8). 


La famille Hiché (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (10), oct., 1935, 577-606). 
La famille Perthuis (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (8), aofit, 1935, 449-77). 
La famille Lanoullier (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (9), sept., 1935, 513-56). 


MassicoTTeE, E.-Z. La waar du “err r F.-X.-A. Trudel (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XLI (10), , 1935, 615-23). 


Roy, PrERRE-GEORGES. La famille Berthelot d’Artigny. Lévis: 1935. Pp. 38. 

_ ———— _ La famille Chaussegros de Lery. Lévis: 1934. Pp. 40. 
-a---- —_—————_ La famille Gaillard de Saint-Laurent. Lévis: 1935. Pp. 22. 
——  ——————————_ La famille Hazeur. Lévis: 1935. Pp. 31. 
————_—_————————_ La famille Martin de Lino. Lévis: 1935. Pp. 39. 
—_—_—_——————— La famille Soupiran. Lévis: 1935. Pp. 36. 





VIII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 





ANDRIEUX, GEORGES. Importants livres et manuscrits relatifs aux Amériques et a la 
gue rre d'indépendance, trés précieux documents origi naux sur la Meuetn et colontsa- 
tion du Canada et de la Loutstane, manuscrits autographes de la pérouse Rochambeau, 


etc. Vente ad Paris, Hotel Drouot, salle 9, les 18 et 19 juin 1934. Abbeville, France: 
Imprimerie F. Paillart. Pp. 1380. A well-printed and beautifully illustrated 
bibliography of Americana and Canadiana which will be of great interest to all 
book-collectors and bibliographers. The lists are divided into sections on ‘‘Amérique 
du Sud-Antilles-Amérique centrale; Etats-Unis—Ouvrages génér aux, Guerre de 
l'indépendance, Franklin, Louisiane, Oregon-Texas, Californie; Canada [pp. 71-100]; 
Cabet et la colonie Icarienne; Ouvrages généraux sur les voyages” 
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Canada: An exhibition commemorating the four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of the Saint Lawrence by Jacques Cartier, 1534-1535: Catalogue of the exhibition 
(Bulletin of the New York public library, XXXIX (7), July, 1935, 491-518; (8), 
Aug., 605-34). The exhibition presented various episodes in the exploration, settle- 
ment, and history of Canada from the voyages of Cartier’s precursors to 1867. 
Nearly all the books, prints, maps, documents, and other material shown were 
contemporary with the events described, and everything in the exhibition came 
from the library’s own collections. The collection of early printed books relating 
to the history of Nova Scotia and Canada, is of particular importance. The 
material in the catalogue is arranged in broad chronological subject-groupings, 
and is accompanied by descriptive notes. 


A catalogue of the Rufus Hathaway collection of Canadian literature, University of New 
Brunswick. Fredericton: The University of New Brunswick Library. 1935. 
Pp. vi, 538. The valuable collection of Canadian literature listed in this catalogue 
was presented to the library of the University of New Brunswick by the heirs of the 
late Rufus H. Hathaway (1869-1933) of Toronto. The collection of Bliss Carman’s 
work is particularly extensive. 


CoLE, CHARLES W. and CLouGH, SHEPARD B. The literature of world history 1934 
(Social studies, XX VI (6), Oct., 1935, 381-400). A valuable survey and assessment 
of recent works in history. 


CouLTER, Epitu M. and GerstENFELD, MELANIE. Historical bibliographies: A system- 
atic and annotated guide. ae a foreword by HERBERT EUGENE BoL TON. Ber- 
keley, Cal.: University of California Press. 1935. Pp. xii, 206. ($2.50) The 
purpose of this work is - nf re together in convenient form the important retro- 
spective and current bibliographies of history. It is limited to sut »ject- -lists and 

catalogues of printed material, and does not include indexes to archives, manu- 
scripts, and government documents. The bibliographies are arranged by period, 
by country, and by episode, and all are concisely annotated and at cribed. The 
brief section on Canada, which is not intended to be exhaustive, contains an intelli- 
gent and representative selection of the best Canadian bibliographies. A detailed 
subject-index adds to the value of the volume. 


Dow, Ropena M. The County of Wellington: A bibliography (Ontario Historical 





Society, Papers and records, XXX, 1934, 96-105). An interesting bibliography of 
books and pamphlets, including original letters of early settlers, land transters, 
crown land papers, atlases and maps, and directories and gazetteers. The com- 


piler also indicates in which libraries these items have been found. 


Durr, Louis BLAKE. The earliest Canadian travel books (Philobiblon, Zeitschrift fiir 
Biicherliebhaber, 8 Jahrgang, Heft Nr. 7, 1935, in German, 317-24; in English, 
325-33). The story of the Jesuit Relations and of Sebast len Cram sy, at whose 


press the Relations were first prir ited. It is interesting to find Canadian contribu- 
tions in this journal which is devoted to reproducing examples of tine printing 


Etuiott, T. C. Historical papers and addresses. Walla Walla, Wash.: Privately 
printed. 1935. The author has had bound in one volume a selection of his con- 
tributions to the Oregon historical quarterly and the Washington historical quarterly. 
These papers deal with the history of Oregon and the Pacific North-west. 


KunimMan, A. F. (ed.). Public documents, their selection, distribution, cataloguing, 
reproduction, and preservation. Papers presented at the 1934 conference of the 
A.L.A. Chicago: American Library Association. 1935. Pp. 252 (planographed). 
($2.25) Section VII deals with problems presented in Canadian documents. 


Leveson Gower, R.H.G. The archives of the Hudson's Bay Company (Beaver, outfit 
266, no. 2, Sept., 1935, 22-4). In this fourth article on the archives of the company, 
the archivist desc ribes the arrangement of the original letters received in London, 
and gives some interesting extracts. 
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McDermott, JoHN Francis. The library of Father Gibault (Mid-America, XVII (4), 
Oct., 1935, 273-5). A list of the books in the library of Pierre Gibault, French- 
Canadian priest who was vicar-general of the Illinois country in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. 


STATON, FRANCES M. and TREMAINE, MARIE (eds.). A bibliography of Canadiana: 
Being items in the public library of Toronto, Canada, relating to the early history and 
development of Canada. With an introduction by GeorGE H. Locke. Toronto: 
The Public Library. (Toronto: Age Publications.] 1934. Pp. [xiv], 828. Re- 
viewed on p. 418. 


Topp, RonaLp. A selected bibliography of the writings of Edmond Stephen Meany 
(Washington historical quarterly, XXVI (3), July, 1935, 176-91). Contains many 
items of interest to the historian of the North-west Coast. 


TREMAINE, Marie. Friiher Buchdruck in Canada (Philobiblon, Zeitschrift fiir Biicher- 
liebhaber, 8 Jahrgang, Heft Nr. 7, 1935, 335-44). A translation of Early printing 
an Canada published by the Golden Dog Press, Toronto, 1934. The original 
English pamphlet is bound into this issue of Philobiblon. 


IX. ART AND LITERATURE 


Apams, RANDOLPH G. An effori to identify John White (American historical review, 
XLI (1), Oct., 1935, 87-91). Some facts about the artist who came to America 
with the Roanoke expeditions (ca. 1585-90). 


BARBEAU, Marius. Anciens orfevres de Québec (La Presse, Montréal, 1 juin, 1935, 73)° 
An interesting study of goldsmiths and their craft. 

—_—_—_——_—_—_———_ Folk-songs of old Quebec. With song translations by REGINA 
LENORE SHOOLMAN and illustrations by ARTHUR LISMER. (National Museum of 
Canada, Bulletin 75, Anthropological series, no. 16.) Pp. 72. (25c.) A charm- 
ingly illustrated book which tells of the origin and variety of Canadian folk-songs 
and how they travelled; which gives words and music of fifteen songs; and which 
concludes with a bibliography of French-Canadian foik-songs. 

—— Laurentian wood carvers (Canadian geographical journal, XI (4), 

Oct., 1935, 181-90). An appreciation of the work of Jean-Baptiste Cété and 
Louis Jobin. 

——_———_———-_ Two masier carvers of ancient Quebec (Dalhousie review, XV (3), 

Oct., 1935, 287-92). Observations on Jean-Baptiste Cété and Louis Jobin. 





DANDURAND, ALBERT. Liitérature canadienne-francaise: La prose. Montréal: Im- 
primerie Populaire Limitée. 1935. Pp. 211. ($1.00) Chapter i is a review 
article on Canadian historiography; chapter ii is a survey of the history of French- 
Canadian journalism; other chapters deal with literary criticism, the theatre, the 
novel, etc. 


MassicoTtTeE, E.Z. Les deux musiciens Braunies (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XLI (11), nov., 1935, 641-3). 

——— Le sculpteur Bolvin (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (9), 
sept., 1935, 568-70). Information concerning a Canadian sculptor who lived in 
the environs of Three Rivers between 1731 and 1766. 








Morisset, GERARD. La collection Desjardins chez les dames Ursulines de Québec (Canada 
francais, XXIII (1), sept., 1935, 37-48). 


Perkins Bull collection: Historical paintings by Canadian artists illustrating pioneers and 
pioneering in the County of Peel. Printed privately for the founder of the collection 
at the town of Brampton in the County of Peel. Ist ed. 1934; 2nd ed., with re- 
visions and additions, 1935. Pp. 94. The Perkins Bull collection is unique in 
Canada, and this beautifully illustrated catalogue is a revelation of the wealth and 
extraordinary variety of the material which Mr. Bull and his assistants have 
gathered together. We notice numerous additions to the edition of 1934; of 
particular interest are a composition by Paul Kane, a self-portrait by Paul Peel, 
a number of additional studies by Owen Staples. Sections have been added on: 
etchings, block prints, etc.; etchings, engravings, etc.; of the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, or bearing on his life and work; maps, historical documents, relics, efc.; photo- 
graphs of important people, places, and events. 
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229 
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marks, 470 

Allinson, C. L. C., John Galt, 463 
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